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GOD 
Exodus 3: 13, 14 


By ‘“* Lazarus ’”’ 


LL them, “I AM,” Jehovah said. 
O’erhearing, Nature raised her head 
The message to impart. 
And sun and stars, and wind and deep, 
And forest, field, and mountain sweep, 
And bud and bloom, and bird and beast, 
All, from the greatest to the least, 
Mysterious, beyond the ken 
Of puny, skeptic-minded men, 
Replied, “O Lord, THOU ART!” 





: The Square Deal 


No one can give his fellow-men -a square deal 
until he has given’ God a square deal. Yet most men 
mistakenly believe that, if. they give their chief at- 
tention to making their relations to their fellow-men 


what they ought to be, they need not be ‘specially’ 


concerned about their relation to God: that will take 
care of itself. They do not realize that they never 
can treat their fellow-men right until they have 
treated God right. How often we hear’ quoted the 
verse, “For none of us liveth to himself, and none 
dieth to himself,” as though that referred to our re- 
lations to the rest of mankind. It does not. The 
verse immediately following (Rom. 14:8) explains, 
“For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” It is, 
indeed, vitally important to live unto our fellow-men 
in the right way; but no one carr possibly do that 
until he has lived unto God -in the right way by re- 
ceiving Jesus Christ as Saviour, yielding his ‘life 
wholly to the mastery of Christ, and then by faith 


letting Christ live his own life for him and minister 
to his fellow-men through him. To put human re- 
lationships first is like trying to produce fruit on a 
tree that has no roots. 


ax 
The Common Cup 


There is one cup that every follower of Christ 
must drink. It is the cup of His life blood. It 
means for us the life of God, eternal life, life abun- 
dant, with the joy of the Lord himself. Dan Craw- 
ford wrote last summer from Africa of a memorable 
observance of the Lord’s Supper with a group of 
Africans. “One of our number was a leper, a poor 
leper, yet she has the undying torch ablaze in her 
eyes! To avoid contamination there was one little 
touch of realism; beside the orie common cup of 
communion there was another tell-tale cup reserved 
for this stricken old woman. And as she drank out 
of her separate one as we out of our one-for-many 
cup there, then it was you saw how fitly symbolic it 
all was. For oh! yes, she with her loathsome leprosy 
had a cup to drink that we knew not of, a bitter 
draught to be drunk by her alone. ‘Drink ye all of 
it,’ was said only of that cup of joy, whereas one of 
our group was called upon to drink the cup of the 
leper’s doom. . But there came a glad gleam into her 
eye when we sounded out the call that it was only 
‘till He come,’—and then farewell to both leprosy of 
soul and body!” 

> a 


If We Like New Things 


It is well to spend our time “in nothing else, but 
either to tell or te hear some new thing.” The 
Athenians to whom Paul preached did that,—the 
trouble with them was, not that they wanted some- 
thing new, but that they looked in wrong directions 
for it. Paul himself always wanted something new; 
he said he knew that he had not already obtained, but 
he pressed on after the new things that were always 
ahead, and without which he could not be satisfied. 
And he faced in the right direction: the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. The interesting, and to some 
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Too Great 


NE always feels a respect for atty one who is 

always felt tobe dealing with the very root of 

things.. Of some thinkers, and many who are 
more notable for the way they live than the way they 
think, we have an instinctive feeling that they shirk 
nothing and face out all the difficulties. We admire, 
toe, the ability which can wrestle with the reasons 
that lie far below the surface of a matter. We may 
not read their books nor be able to follow all their 
processes, but we feel that some minds live in deeper 
thoughts than ours, and that difficulty seems a kind 
of inspiration to them. Christianity and the Bible 
have called for the most prolonged and patient study 
of all the themes that have engrossed the human 
mind. We know that there are depths below depths, 
and so we come to have a respect for the expert and 
very often a sort of awe. 

But it would be a very bad thing for us if even 
after gaining this proper respect for the great. minds 
we fell into the error of thinking that the Gospel 
could yield up its richest meaning only to them. The 
mind that is too profound will overshoot the mark 
at times as badly as the shallow, quick, and impul- 
sive person. No one would think of claiming that 
Christ had been best appreciated by laborious schol- 
ars, and that ordinary men have to be content with 
poorer joys. Scholarship rather comes in second and 
is taxed to understand what happened between Christ 
and poor sinful men, or what passed between apos- 
tles and congregations lately drawn out of the ranks 
of the vicious. 

Sometimes we sit down before the Bible and as 
we realize how great the tradition connected with it 
is we feel that it can hardly. bear right on its sur- 


face its full meaning.: Sometimes we take some word 


unexpected, fact is that the new things are obtain- 
able only in an old, old way. A “modern” preacher 
recently said that he was sorry that there were mem- 
bers of his denomination who still sang, “’Tis the 
old-time religion, and it’s good enough for me.” 
Those who mistakenly think we must have something 
newer than the old-fashioned religion overlook the 
fact that the old-fashioned religion is the only Way 
by which old things are made to pass away, a néw 
creation is brought into being, and all things are be- 
come new. The old-fashioned religion is just Jesus 
Christ. “Before Abraham was, I am,” he said. And 
when we accept Him and His blessedly old, always 
unchanging Gospel in the old and only way, he sees 
to it that every day, every hour, every moment, is 
filled with new. experiences and new joys in Him 
who makes all things new. 


x 
Choosing a Seat 


It is easy to choose seat-mates selfishly. Have 
you never done this at a church or Sunday-school 
supper, as you looked around at the people and the 
tables, and wondered just where you would take 
your seat? Two men were attending a dinner of 
Christian workers,—they knew each other well and 
loved each other dearly, and one of them asked the 
other to change the already-made arrangements for 
the seating, so that they might be together. He was 
met with a friendly declination, and the first man 
sat by the side of one who was almost a stranger. 
Later the friend who had declined the “selfish” seat- 
ing suggestion of the other told him that the Lord 
had evidently deeply impressed that stranger through 
the table talk. He said: “I am sure that God gave 
you a message for his heart. While he and I were 
talking of it later I was glad that I had been obedient 
at the risk of seeming rude. I think some of our 
most real sacrifices are met with in just being will- 
ing to stand out of the way and let God work.” It 
was a needed rebuke and lesson. The next time we 
have a chance to choose a seat-mate, shall we make 
it one who is most likely to be entertaining to us, or 
one who may have a poor time of it unless lovingly 
sought out and entertained? 


ve 


Profundity 


of our Lord, a word of command, comfort, or prom- 
ise, which is as simple as words can be made, and 
proceed to think up all kinds of philosophy about it. 
And when we get through with it one would hardly 
know it for the same thing we started out with. A 
very learned scholar once made an analysis of the 
Sermon on the Mount which was so intricate that 
there was hardly left any resemblance to the Sermon 
on the Mount as we have always known it. About 
all such things one has the todos of a Cambridge. 
don who came away from hearing a sermon by a 
noted divine and said, “But I don’t believe Chris- 
tianity can be as difficult as that.” 

The present generation has its own peculiar suf- 
ferings from this way of getting at the truth. The 
Protestant criticises the Catholic for the way in 
which the truth has been overlaid with ceremonies 
and rites, but the Protestant has his own failing, 
which is .to overlay the truth with endless comment 
and criticism. ‘ 

At last we get so that we never have any ease of 
mind with the Scriptures and can hardly believe that 
anything means just what it says. We approach 
some great verse or passage, and if we are under 
this spell of too great profundity we shall brace our- 
selves with too great effort for fear we may lose its 
import. And so Bible reading becomes a kind of 
terror to us. Sometimes a passage is simply drowned 
in comment. 

It was said of the gold miners in California in the 
olden days that, appreciating the value and difficulty 
of mining, they sometimes appreciated it too much 
and felt that the deeper they dug the more likely they 
were to strike it rich. But the result often was that 
they missed the gold by going too far under it. And 
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so the truth-seeker is v apt to be embarrassed by 
the ease and simplicity with which the truth is ever 
offering itself to men’s hearts. When a man an- 
nounces himself as a truth-seeker he soynds rather 
pompous, and seems to be calling attention to his 
own powers and eagerness. It is wholly possible for 
such a one to get with infinite pains something far 
less than what comes to much humbler le with 
hardly any effort and never realize it. e attaches 
to his elaborate processes a worth they do not have. 

Some men are hearty enough to realize this, like 
Dr. Burton, of Hartford, who once went to speak 
to a group of men and gave them his very best, 
without much effect. And then there rose up an 
almost illiterate man, and with every word he car- 
ried truth and conviction home to his hearers in a 
way that filled Burton with amazement, and made 
him say he wished he knew how to take a short cut 
to men’s minds and hearts. 

When Jesus appeared among men and spoke to 
them they marveled at the greatness of his truth and 
the lightness of his touch. They had been used to 
hearing all these things handled with immense cere- 
moniousness, as if they demanded all that. Of 
course some distrusted it for that very reason. Could 
the highest themes be handled in such homely ways 
without doing injustice to their vast importance? 
And it has come about with all the accretions and 
accumulations of the Christian centuries that some 
of the truths that Christ most desired men to get 
into their hearts now almost dismay them as matters 
that ony an expert can hope to use. 

The Atonement is one of these truths. Men who 
long to speak about it often keep silence about it 
while yet emg ong 2 that it is the heart and core of 
the Christian life, but they feel that it demands such 
high and unusual gifts of understanding that they 
hardly dare. One of the half-dozen best theologians 
of the English speaking world has said, “If there is 
anything in the Atonement at all, it is something 
simple, immediate, and overwhelming in its effect, 
and a method of investigation through which this 
cannot appear can hardly be the right one.” This 
is an “epoch of the elaborate” in everything and we 
hardly believe anything can be done without com- 
plicated processes. We all suspect at times that the 
truth we need must be ready to come to us more 
simply. . We do not need to knit the brows and 
brace the back for all kinds of difficulty before 
we can receive the help that Jesus Christ gives. The 
back is already weary and the brows already fur- 
rowed with-care and. perplexity. My yoke is easy 
and my burden light. Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest. 

Sometimes it comes over one who-has debated 
and puzzled over everything to wonder if it can all 
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be as simple as Christ says. If it is then we have 
certainly gone far astray. etimes we put a great 
man into the most awkward position by treating him 
with some elaborate ceremoniousness such as we 
have imagined was the ay on attitude toward such. 
And the poor man hardly knows how to act. ‘If he 
is really great he is only conscious of being like other 
people, more like them than they are like themselves, 
and he cannot let himself out or be natural in all this 
strained atmosphere. 

Even Darwin, who ought to have known better, 
seems to have been getting all ready fer something 
almost superhuman when he was to meet Gladstone, 
and afterward expressed his surprise at his natural- 
ness and ease, and the great relief that came over him. 
“Why, he sat on that chair and talked away like you 
or me.” ‘We do unwittingly the same thing with our 
Lord and Master. In the desire to reverence him 
enough we almost put him out of reach. We read 
that “if any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him and he 
with me,” and they seem to breathe out that accessi- 
bleness and. intimacy which is just what we crave; 
but straightway out of very deference we proceed 
to do something with the words which makes Christ 
as far off as ever. If they mean anything that can 
be of any worth or comfort to us they mean that 
Christ means to “sit on that chair and talk away 
just like you or me.” And so God’s- word is often 
hidden from us with its homely and immediate com- 
fort because we will have it that if it is God’s word 
it will demand some attitude of us wholly different 
from the attitude which we give to other words. 

Conscious of missing much in our. spiritual lives, 
and deeply wishing that we could offer to the Lord 
a better understanding of his words, and churning 
down into the depths of ourselves to find something 
good enough, we fall under this delusion of deep- 
ness; and this makes it difficult for Christ’s words 
and belief to get to us. We are too tense, we nerve 
and brace ourselves too strenuously when God is 
about to speak to us, instead of believing that he 
will speak to us more simply than anyone else. 

Paul had no place for such profundity. There 
were times when his thoughts took a track which is 
hard to follow. But it was always with the purpose 
of making clearer and dearer some practical rela- 
tionship. He never felt that he had come down 
when he was talking about ordinary and personal 
matters. He could take the tone of a great treatise 
as in Romans, but the same truths could be just as 
well set forth in casual neighborly language to- the 
Philippians. How often we err simply through stilt- 
edness and ponderousness. And both these faults are 
utterly absent from the atmosphere which Christ 
would spread around us. 





Did God Plan Sin? 


Was it God’s plan that Adam should sin?—A Brooklyn 
Inquirer. 


No. The character of God forbids this. God did 
not originate sin. God did not plan sin. God did not 
purpose that man should sin. God could not be a per- 
fect, a holy, a righteous God and do any of these 
things. But God, in creating man, gave him free-will, 
and thus created a being who could choose to sin if 
he would. And God foreknew that man would choose 
to sin. Therefore God’s all-loving and all-sufficient 
plan for mankind, made in full recognition and fore- 
knowledge that man would sin, included complete 
provision for the sin of man and for the redemption 
of sinning man. That is why the Son of God, who 
was in the beginning with God and who is God, is 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” 


(Rev. 13:8). 
Pa 


Have You Had the 
“Witness of the Spirit”? 


Here is a question I would thank you very much for 
answering: . i 

At public meetings frequently the speaker will ask, 
“All of whom it is true that God’s Spirit bears witness 
with your spirit that you are God’s child, please arise.” 

Now, do you think it right for one who has no evi- 
dence in his own self that God's Spirit is bearing wit- 
ness with his, but who has met the conditions fully 
that God requires for salvation, to arise just in faith 
on God’s word that his Spirit “beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are children of God,” without any 
feeling of it in our own selves?—A Pennsylvania Be- 
liever. 


One who has fully met God’s conditions for sal- 
vation has the witness of the Spirit, and that wit- 
ness is not a “feeling.” 

“I do not feel saved,” said a well-known Bible 
teacher whom God has marvelously used as a soul- 





winner and in teaching the truths of the Victorious 
Life; “I feel very happy, because I know that I am 
saved.” 

There is only one condition of salvation,—“Believe 
on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved” (Acts 
16:31). “He that believeth on the Son hath eternal 
life” (John, 3:36). Repentance is of course needed, 
but such saving belief can only be exercised by one 
who has repented of his sins. 

The witness of the Spirit that abides in the be- 
liever comes to him in exactly the same way that his 
salvation comes: “He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in him: he that believeth not 
God hath made him a liar; because he hath not be- 
lieved in the witness that God hath borne concerning 
his Son. And the witness is this, that God gave unto 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He that 
hath the Son hath the life, but he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not the life” (1 John 5: 10-12). 

The witness then is really a record, and the. word 
for witness is so translated in the King James Ver- 
sion in two places in the above passage: “Because he 
believeth not the record that God gave of his Son. 
And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life.” The witness then is God’s record, or 
God’s eternal word to us that he has done some- 
thing, that he has given us a gift. He does not want 
us to feel this word, or witness, of his: he wants 
us to believe it. One who does not believe it makes 
God a liar, and that is what those Christians are in 
danger of doing who say, “I cannot be sure I am 
saved because I do not feel that it is true in me.” 

Think of a man who has no sense of sin. He feels 
no need of a Saviour. To him it is utter foolish- 
ness to suppose that God.could send his Son to 
earth, and all but monstrous to think..that God, in 
Christ, died for men’s sins. And the idea that God 
made a personal revelation of Himself to. men, that 
in the Bible we have an infallible guide as to God’s 
will for men, is for this man too preposterous to 
deserve serious consideration. There are thousands 
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of men in America who have such opinions, and hold 
them in all honesty. These are the natural reasonings 
of the human heart. 

But suppose this man of whom we are thinki 
should have all these views utterly reversed an 
humbly accept Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour, 
his crucified and risen Lord. Would he then have the 
witness of the Spirit? Certainly he would; for the 
change in his mind and heart and will whereby he 
has come to see his need of a Saviour and to accept 
Christ as that Saviour,—that very change in him is 
the witness of the Spirit. 

It takes the supernatural work of the Holy Spirit 
upon a man’s spirit to enable that man to look up into 
God’s face and say, “Father.” Can you do that from 
your heart? Then the Holy Spirit is bearing witness 
with your spirit that you are a child of God (Rom. 
8:15, 16). “And no man can say, Jesus is Lord, but 
in the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor. 12:3). -It was not a 
matter of feeling when Peter said, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living’ God” (Matt. 16: 16); 
it was a supernatural enlightening of his human spirit. 
Without this witness of the Spirit a man cannot be- 
lieve in Jesus as his Saviour and his crucified and 
risen Lord. One’s belief in Jesus as his Saviour and 
Lord proves that he has the witness of the Spirit. 


oe 
How Good is the Goodness 
of Unsaved People? 


You have discussed in The Sunday School Times the 
quéstion, are natural men ever good? I live in 
Arkansas, close to many rivers that do much damage in 
rainy sedsons,—people lose their houses and everything. 
I have lived also on the Mississippi River, where lives 
are often risked to save the lives of other people. Much 
of this saving of people is done by the natural man. 
What can we say of such cases? : 

The first two offerings were made by the first two 
natural men, in my understanding, according to Genesis 
4: 3-7, where Cain offered the fruit of the ground unto 
Jehovah, and Abel offered the firstlings of. his flock. 
One was rejected, the other accepted.—An Arkansas 
Inquirer. 


Shortly after the Arkansas inquirer’s letter was re- 
ceived, a Kansas pastor wrote on the same subject a 
letter to the Times that is so suggestive and. illu- 
minating that it is commended for reading by all: 

I notice in Open Letters a brother is perplexed by the 

seeming goodness of unsaved people. It might help 

him to remember the difference between real wood and 
- veneered. ' ¢ txrmirtisy. 4 

Real wood is “born” of seed and matured: by. growth; 
veneered wood is wrought by outside forces. So the 
teal Christian is born of God and matured by growth in 
grace. The veneered Christian is Christian on the out- 
side. 

The real wood stands every reasonable test of wear _ 
and heat: veneering warps with heat and scales by use. 
So the Christian is, at home and away—in Christian (?) 
America or pagan Africa; the veneered Christian is 
“good” amid Christian surroundings; in persecutions or 
paganism he must fall for lack of “heart.” 

Or use the figure of electricity and wire. God is the 
power; man is the wire. Faith closes the circuit and 
the grace of God flows through the life, producing light. 
In the non-Christian the “light” is the reflection of sur- 
rounding Christianity, which looks very well, but in 
the darkness of paganism would not be seen at all.— 
A Kansas Pastor. 


Things done by the natural, unsaved man may in 
themselves be good. But such a man’s doing of them 
cannot have any moral or spiritual value or righteous- 
ness in the sight of God, because the spirit, the na- 
ture of the natural man is hopelessly sinful. His 
mind is the “mind of the flesh,” and “the mind of 
the flesh is death; . . . is enmity against God; for it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
it be: and they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God” (Rom. 8: 6-8). 

The life,—that is, the very life principle——of any 
man becomes good only as it becomes God. And 
that miraculous change comes to pass in a man only 
when, through faith in Jesus Christ, he is born again 
(John 3:3-8), the new, God-begotten life being 
created in him by the Spirit of God. 

The fundamental, eternal difference. between the 
natural man and the supernatural, born-again man 
is in their respective attitudes toward God and 
toward self. The natural man has confidence in him- 
self; he does not need God as Saviour and Life. 
The born-again man has no confidence in himself; 
he knows that God as his Saviour and Life is his 
only righteousness and safety. 

So Abel is the type of the born-again man through 
faith in God, offering God a blood sacrifice as he did, 
in symbol of the coming sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God slain for his, Abel’s, sins. Abel did not need. to 
know about the coming Saviour as we know Him; 
but Abel had faith in God’s righteousness, not in his 
own. Cain, on the other hand, preferred his own 
kind of sacrifice to God’s; he refused to offer God 
a blood sacrifice, and brought simply the bloodless 
“fruit of the ground.” Coming therefore as. Cain 
did in-his own righteousness unto God, God could 
not accept him; nor could Cain’s doing of anything 
be good in the sight of God while he lived in. the 
sinful- nature of hopeless enmity against God. 
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Did it cripple preparedness for ali the 
nations in the Great War? 





perance question?” was the question asked 
me when I presented m | ed and my mission 
at the State Department in shington to procure 
the necessary passport. 
he truth was that Europe had suddenly become 
a great temperance laboratory where every phase af 
the liquor problem was being tried out. ere pro- 
hibition, regulation, and restriction were being tested 
on a larger and more scientific scale than ever before 
in the world’s history. It was for the purpose of 
pursuing temperance investigation in this Old World 
laboratory that I went abroad, knowing that every 
measure tested or adopted would have its advocates 
in our campaign for a “Saloonless Nation in 1920,” 


We: go abroad at this time to study the tem- ~ 


Hardly had war been declared, when both the . 


Central and the Allied powers discovered .simul- 
taneously an internal enemy more dangerous than any 
opposing force. Alcohol shaped: the. war, decreeing 
victory or defeat, by fen marrage the output of 
munitions, retarding mobilization of troops, and de- 
laying the sailing of transports. It set at naught 
Germany’s forty years of preparedness, by turning 
invasion into debauch. Through its agency the speedy 
victory assured by modern science has been changed 
into crawling disaster. 

This discovery roused Europe into revolt against 
alcohol and inaugurated a great moral and economic 
war. The history of this war—so much greater and 
more momentous in its issues than the bloody strug- 
gle for military and political supremacy now being 
waged—is a story of unpreparedness. 

Although billions of dollars had been expended for 
military and naval defense during the forty years 
preceding the human holocaust now devastating the 
Old World, not a nation in Europe was prepared to 
meet this greater foe. Under the str‘cter discipline 
of life, standing armies have proved a futile defense 
to nations whose people have not learned self+mas- 
tery. 
est national efficiency and industrial strength. ,has 
made it impossible for any military system, whether 
based on conscription or voluntary service, to create 
a victorious army: from a people handicapped by 
enslaving habits. 


Russia Fires the First Gun 

The famous ukase of the Czar of Russia prohib- 
iting vodka was the first gun fired in the war against 
drink. France followed with the prohibition of ab- 
sinthe. Austria prohibited the malting of corn, and 
enforced Sunday closing of all places where spirits 
were sold. In almost a single day, Italy revoked 
eighteen hundred liquor licenses. Turkey has made 
public drunkenness a crime subject to trial and con- 
demnation by court-martial. The sale of alcohol was 
prohibited in German towns, during the first period 
of mobilization, and later Germany restricted the out- 
put of beer to fifty-four percent of the usual amount. 
Last of all, Great Britain followed with the restric- 
tion of hours of sale. The neutral countries also 
have placed further restrictions on the liquor traffic. 

Early in my investigations I learned that the wide- 
spread revolt against alcohol is not due to the efforts 
of temperance enthusiasts to play upon. war-time 
emotions, but, instead, is fostered by emperors and 
kings, urged ‘by heads of the army and navy, and 
led by statesmen and by manufacturers responsible 
for the output of munitions and for the stupendous 
increase of transportation and supplies, 

There are several instances where governments 
have.:been petitioned for prohibition by deputations 
in which there was not.a-single teetotaler, although 
all were willing to submit to enforced abstinence for 
their country’s sake. 

Total ‘abstinence suddenly ‘became an imperative 
national asset and even a test of loyalty: “Whoever 
drinks beer during this war, takes a piece of bread 
away from his fellow-men,—For the sake of the 
Fatherland let every German and every Christian, 
at least in this serious time, give up his little glass,” 
a prominent German editor thus appeals to his 
readers; while Arnold Bennett goes farther and de- 
clares to Britons, “Every man who drinks a glass of 
spirits in effect raises his glass to the success of 
German arms.’ 

Contrary to general belief, and startling as it may 
seem, except in some local areas the period of war 
has not been marked by any great increase in drunk- 
enness. Consequently, the movement against alcohol 
was not caused by abnormal drinking conditions. No 
more liquor was being consumed and there was no 
mote industrial inefficiency, loss of time, or delay 
in output than there had been before the war. 

The most impertant ,fact brought out by. the war 
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is that the welfare and safety of every nation in 
Eurepe was suddenly seen to be endangered by the 
merely normal drinking habits of the people. Modern 
warfare simply revealed the drain of drink upon 
national resources. 

With one drinking-place for every eight men, and 
her countléss wine cellars, Belgium nullified the 
efforts of her brave army and contributed to her 
own subsequent humiliation and suffering. Even 
now, the request of the Belgian government for the 
importation into’ Belgium: of twelve thousand tons of 
barley monthly for the Belgian Brewers’ Federation 
falls discordantly upon the éars of a world pierced 
by the cry of starving Belgian babes and little chil- 
dren hungry for. bread.. And yet the British gov- 
ernment has acceded to the request, and every month 
seeS the importation of precious grain to be trans- 
muted into beer instead of bread; and our own gov- 
ernment -is aiding in distributing the barley to the 
breweries and in seeing that none of the beer gets 
across the German ‘lines! 

France, with a reputation for sobriety, was bleed- 
ing under a lowered birth-rate and increased mor- 





A Personal Word from Miss Wintringer 


Miss Margaret Wintringer, whose series of 
articles announced on this page is an event in 
the temperance world, will conduct the Temper- 
ance Questions department in The Sunday 
School Times, which was conducted for so long 
by Mrs. Stevens, whose death proved such a 
loss to American Sunday-school work. Miss 
Wintringer’s equipment for this service is un- 
‘surpassed, her grasp of the temperance situation 
in general being supplemented by an intimate - 
knowledge of Sunday-schools. As National 
Legion Secretary for the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Legion, she visited Sunday-schools 
in nearly every stite, speaking to the pupils and 
instructing the teachérs. Her word of greeting 
to Times readers in assuming the work follows : 


Many times has Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, the be- 
loved Sunday-school worker who so long conducted the 
Temperance Questions department in The Sunday School 
Times, expressed to me the joy it gave her to render such 
service to an army of temperance workers. She had high 
ideals for this department, a desire to enlarge its usefulness, 
to extend its mission, and make it a practical help to every 
Sunday-school worker. 

Shall we not try to realize these ideals, and to make 
the column that has been consecrated by the gifted pen 
and brain of Mrs. Stevens all that she desired it to be? 
I have accepted the responsibility for this column with 
timidity, as following a great leader, but also with conf- 
dence that I shall haye the co-operation of the readers of 
the Times. Will you not send your questions and bring 
your.problems to this department, and thus help to carry 
out the-plan of one who spared not herself in the effort to 
make the Sunday-school forces of the nation and the 
world ‘count for temperance ? 
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tality record, due to the actual consumption of the 
largest amount of alcohol in proportion to popula- 
tion of any nation in the world. There is a ame 
in Paris that “A Frenchman is seldom drunk an 
Certainly in this land of constant 
wine drinking, absolute sobriety is as exceptional as 
drunkenness. During forty years of peace, with one 
million private stills among the peasants, one bar to 
every twenty electors, and only one person in every 
three thousand a total abstainer, alcohol has extorted 
a toll of men and money equal to that exacted by 
Germany in 1870, and France entered the present 
war impoverished in men, health and money. 

In Germany, the Imperial chauffeur must be a total 
abstainer, and there is a rumor that lately his Royal 
Master has adopted the same safe rule of conduct. 

Previous to the war, Germany exceeded every other 
nation in the consumption of beer. In view of this 
enormous consumption, it is surprising to learn that 
Germany is known as a “brandy” country. The fact 
that the German people consume as much brandy as 
beer should be a refutation of the claim that beer is 
a substitute for alcoholic beverages. 

Years ago, the Kaiser made the famous declara- 
tion. that the next war would be won by the nation 
which used the smallest amount of alcohol; and, fore- 
seeing that sobriety would be on the obverse side of 
the medal awarded the nation which should win the 
present conflict, it was an absolutely “dry” army that 
entered Belgium. But even Prussian militarism can- 
not transform an habitual user of beer into a “goose 
drinker” (the German term for total. abstainer) in a 
day. What subsequently befell that army will be 
told later. 


Jeweled Fingers and Whiskey Bottles 


An old proverb declares that “a Russian may cease 
to drink for a year or even for two years; but when 
he does drink he drinks everything away.” It is due 
to these long periods of sobriety, with tea as a cus- 
tomary beverage that, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of vodka drinking, Russia’s consumption of 
alcohol per capita is smaller than that of any other 
nations, except Norway and Finland. 

The laboratory of Europe is evolving some startling 
analyses, and none is more important than the dis- 
covery that the wine drinking nations have a higher 
consumption of alcohol and suffer more from those 
diseases attributable to alcohol, than the brandy and 
spirit consuming countries. 

One of the most pitiful sights during a five-months’ 
stay in England was witnessed in a fashionable and 
eminently proper residential London hotel last Christ- 
mas Eve. The guests were chiefly women, with a 
sprinkling of men in khaki who were home for the 
holidays. 

The late dinner was after the closing hours im- 
posed by the Central Board of Control of the Lon- 
don area. But the women had. anticipated this re- 
striction by the “early purchase” from “off the prem- 
ise” public houses, and had brought their supplies 
with them into the stately dining-room: It was an 
odd sight to behold fingers that blazed with diamonds 
tightly clasped around the necks of common black 
whiskey bottles. Only two women, an American and 
an Australian, were without some alcoholic bever- 
age, the preference seeming to be for Scotch whiskey. 

The hardest drinker was a dowager of seventy, 
whose grandson and nephew had died in the trenches 
only the previous October. It is a discouraging. fact 
that similar scenes were enacted in many of Lon- 
don’s finest hotels on that Christmas Eve, memorable 
as the most crucial in a nation’s history. 

Some months later I met the dowager again and 
listened to a serious homily against the drunkenness 
and extravagance of the wives of the soldiers. 

Drinking amongst women is common in Europe, 
but nowhere is it so prevalent as in Great Britain. 
While the women of the aristocracy and of the middle 
classes drink in the home, in many of the laboring 
districts women are in the majority in the public 
houses. They remain longer than the men and drink 
more freely. 

In Dublin, according to the Metropolitan Police 
Court records in 1911, there were two and a half 
times as many women who were habitual drinkers 
as there were men. I have before me a folder con- 
taining a list of homes for inebriates, prepared by 
the Friends’ Temperance Union, which lists six such 
homes for men and twenty-seven for women. Some 
advertise that they care only for “ladies of the 
upper classes.” 

Previous to the Children’s Protection Act of 1908, 
it was not an uncommon thing to, see bars packed 
with women, a majority of whom held. babies in 
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their arms. As late as last December the Bristol 
pene reported thirty-five licensed public houses with 
ildren’s parlors,” where children could be left 
while = mothers drank at the bar. 1 
eve city in England, one may see’ scores o 
children . front of the public house, awaiting the 
mothers within, The pity of those children! In 
London alone, every year, six hundred babies are 
crushed to death by mothers in drunken sleep. 

During 1911, three-fourths as many women as men 
died of alcoholism in England and Wales. The war 
has revealed a greater menace to the British nation 
than the German Zeppelin, in the convivial habits of 
the mothers of Britain’s future subjects. 

Membership in many temperance societies abroad 
is not conditioned on abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks and, until recently, the National Temperance 
Society of France did not have a total abstinence 
pledge. It is now optional. The Temperance Society 
of the Church of England has four official pledges ; 
and compromises on total abstinence with a unique 
“meal-time” pledge. “I hereby promise to abstain, 
with God’s help, from all intoxicating drinks, except 
at my midday and evening meals.” If the applicant 
for membership finds this too rigid, all reference to 
intoxicating drinks is omitted from the require- 
ments for membership. 

On their annual Temperance Sunday I attended 
service in a prominent cathedral and listened to a 
well-known clergyman urge the congregation to 
drink one-third less during the war, and eloquently 
compute the number of shells that could be made 
through such war-time economy. 

The attitude of the Church ever has been one of 
silence concerning drink. In France, Italy, Germany, 
and Austria, it has derived considerable financial 
support from its own vineyards and wineries, while 
the coffers of some of Britain’s most historic cathe- 
drals are enriched by dividends from endowments 
invested in brewery and distillery stock; and four- 
teen hundred clergymen are stockholders in the trade. 
The non-conformist churches are not wholly free 
from entanglement. There are Scotch elders, Irish 
Presbyterians and English Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, who have goodly holdings 
in public houses, distilleries, and breweries. 

This common financial interest has led to strange 

(Continued on page 642) 
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Why Old Jack Signed Up 


By George G. Wallace 


“"} Seer comes old Jack now! I believe I have 
punished as much bad whisky with him as any 
man I know.” 

My business had taken me to a little saloon-ridden 
county seat of Nebraska, and into *the office of a 
business man well known and popular in the county, 
but who for years had been a heavy drinker. Within 
the year, however, he had “gone on the water wagon,” 
and was proud and happy over it. Upon going into 
his office he had shown me a petition blank for the 
“Dry Amendment,” which Nebraska is to vote on 
this November, and he said: 

“That blank has space for twenty names. I am 
going to fill it with the signatures of twenty men 
with whom I have soused the most. See if I don’t! 
This is the time to begin, for there are lots of folks 
in at the court-house to-day. Here goes my name 
at the top.” 

Scarcely had he written his signature when he 

by out and saw “old Jack” coming toward the 
office. 
In walked an old timer of the county, a well-known 
character. With a cordial “Hello, Billy” and a nod 
to the rest of us, he began to state his business, when 
Billy said: 

“See here, Jack; here’s a petition for submitting 
the dry amendment. I’ve signed it. I want to get 
nineteen more men who used to be my drinking 
chums. I—” 

But old Jack needed no further explanation or urg- 
ing. He broke in at the very beginning of his old 
pal’s argument. 

“They tell me you quit, Billy, and are staying by 
it. Well, I’m glad you have.” Then turning to the 
writer, a casual acquaintance, he said: 

“Mr. Wallace, if Billy and I had all the money 
we have spent for whisky in this old town, we could 
retire comfortably. I can’t remember when I have 
omg home from a trip to the county seat just sober. 

e would all be far better off if none of the stuff 
were made or sold. I’m a tough old nut and can 
stand it a few years longer, but there’s heaps of fel- 
lows can’t, alt then there’s the boys just a comin’ 
on; they mustn’t be tempted like we were. Where'd 
you want me to sign, Billy?” 

Down went his scrawl without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and then looking at. his friend, who was 
much moved by old Jack’s little homily, and the readi- 
ness with which he gave his signature, he said: 

“Billy, I'll go get some more of the boys.” 

In the half hour that business kept me there he 
had brought in three others, one a brother and two 


Even now, in 
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others who were worse, if anything, than himself. 
A day or two filled the sheet. : 

“Is this the attitude of many of the drinkers of 
your county, Billy?” I asked. ; 2a. 
« “Yes,” he replied, “even the Germans, who think 
they must have their beer, are saying that what they 
can do without hurting them, as they think, their 
boys cannot do, and for the boys’ sake they will vote 
for the amendment. 

Since this incident, Nebraska has had her primary 
—, where the “wet” and “dry” issue was clearly 
made, in 


leading parties. The result was exceedingly encour- 


the names put up for governor by both the - 
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aging for the temperance forces, and the liquor peo- 
ple.are in many cases conceding, their defeat, and 
even in the strongholds of the saloon, the vote was 


) surpr ly. favorable to the temperance cause, and 
largely the argument has been “for the sake of the 


@ 
it is worthy of note that this aeoonens result, 
not only in Omaha, but throughout the State, is 
largely attributed to the Billy Sunday campaign im 
Omaha, in September of 1915, which reached in its 
influence far beyond the city’s limits, even to the 
Rocky Mountains at the western end of the State. 

Omana, Nes. 





Alcoholic Al an? Billy Sunday 


By “ Lazarus 


Author of the verse on the 
first page of this issue 








Alcoholic Al’s old pal told the strange story to his talented friend “« Lazarus,” who put 


it into verse. 


Al’s old friend, who did not hit the trail that night in Pittsburgh, is to- 


day in an Eastern city serving a term in —— The poet, who has made the story so 
e 


vivid, is a Christian man of fine family, o 


xceptional gifts, and with a spiritual insight 


into the Word of God. He is serving a term in the same prison with Al’s old com- 
panion. He has been writing many verses in his cell, and he “had no idea that 


Al would break into print.”’ 


Dr. William T. Ellis’ book on Billy Sunday got into the 


ison and was an “ eye-opener” to many of the men, including “‘ Lazarus’’; he there- 
sent the verses to Dr. Ellis, who, recognizing their exceptional character, sent 


them to the Times. 


Pee readin’ in a paper that the folks back home had sent, 
A-perusin’ it minutely, connin’ this an’ that event, 

An’ I come a crost an item which | ponders teary-eyed, 

"Bout a BY whose name was Allen—in the column captioned, 


Ax’ of all the eulogizin’ that a person ever read, 
te Ales attageth won goon co oo ey aly Sy | 


Did I know him ? Well, I reckin that I kinder pe I did. 
Why, | know’d him all his life-time ever since he was a kid! 
An’ there wasn’t any meaner cuss than Alcoholic Al, 

Most the folks had got to thinkin’ that the Devil was his pal, 
For the way he soaked up liquor was a burnin’ sin an’ shame— 
Which is how they come to call him by that ‘literative name. 


An’ I use to out with him, keep him comp’ny on a spree, 
So I kinder guess I reckin I was nigh as bad as he, 

Tho’ | was a mite partic’lar "bout the brand I use to drink 
While the stuff he poured into him wasn’t fit to wet a sink. 
Anyhow, we was together on the night he hit the trail, 

Which is mighty interestin’ an’ some marv'lous for a tale. 


We was stranded down in Pittsburgh some few years or so ago, 
An’ this night the wind was whistlin’, an’ the air was full of snow ; 
We had been a hibernatin’ in a gin-mill all that day 

Till our cash evaporated an’ we to fade away, 

An’ there we was a-slippin’ an’ a-slidin’ down the street 

As forlorn a leokin’ couple as you'd ever care to meet, 

Paralized with booze as rotten as a barkeep ever sold 

To a pair of human sponges—an’ I reckin we was cold. 


Well, we occupied the sidewalk for a block or two or more, 

Till we bumped into a bunch of folks a-goin’ in the doer 

Of a tabernacle buildin’, so we sto; an’ rubber'd some 

At the pushin’ past us—while we stood there, cold an’ 
numb, 

Try'n’ to sone of Se wanes ag gd ad . 
a guy steps up an us m to @ preacher yarn, 

Bein’ full’ I hesaated—Aleoholic didn't though, 

i it wouldn't hurt for to stop an’ see the show, 
So we follow’d this here feller thru a crowd inside the door 
To a spot that we could stand on with some sev'ral thousan’ more. 


Was you Ty knocked comflumux’d like you was clear off your 
track ? 

That is just what happen’d to us when we stepped into that shack! 

Why, the whole blamed population must have been in there that 


night, 
For we couldn’t get a sit-down an’ the standin’ was a fright, 
An’ In Alcoholic, thinkin’ maybe we'd get out, 
Bi ins that we outer stay to see what it’s about, 
So we lingers there a-waitin’ till a feller with a horn 
Starts the whole shebang to singin’ somethin’ "bout the Judgment 


morn. 
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When he tips us that his discourse be, “On the Water Cart.” 
An’ he had a gift of gab an’ brains—a tape line up his sleeve 

In the shape of facts an’ figures, too amazin’ to Se 

Which he used to take your measure—an’ he gave it to us straight 
As to what our chances was in gettin’ by the Pearly Gate. 


There he ranted for an hour, an" he cussed an’ damned the booze, 

Talked of busted homes, an’ an’ the little ki p 

Until I was plumb remorseful, which was somethin’ new an’ queer, 

An’ _—— kinder husky, “ Who the—told him we was 
>? ow 


e 
For he painted verbal pictures in a language that was plain 
Of poor Alcoholic’s home life—also mine, as 1 was sayin'— 
, Just to show us what an’ why we was; we hadn't no comeback, 
ight as well have been the only two a-list'nin’ in that shack. 


Will you pray for these two men and their fellow-prisoners ? 


Then he wounded up appealin’ to our senses for to see 
Where the beer an’ whiskey bizness was a-robbin’ Al an’ me 
Of our — an’ wealth an’ manhood, puttin’ both us on the 


Quotin’ sums in billion figures what this country blows for drink— 
An’ the only way to stop it, says he, while above the sod 

Was by readin’ in the Bible an’ a-gettin’ right with God, 

Who would take the cussed thirst away an’ cut the bindin’ cords, 
"Cause regeneratin’ boozers was a hobby of the Lord's; 

An’ if any had a notion like we'd like to take a stand 


For our soul's sake an’ salvation—just come up an’ shake his 


An’ you outer seen them goin’, why, them women, kids, an’ mer 
Starts a scene that was impressive ; an’. the choir singin’ then 
Made old Alcoholic restless, so he says to me, says he, 

“Pal, | kinder got a feelin’ that just now ‘it's’ up to me, 

An’ I'm goin’ to take the Keeley”’—he talked sober as a judge, 
An’ he wanted me to join him, but I balked an’ wouldn't budge, 
So he left me there a-starin’ at him amblin’ out of sight 

In that bunch of folks, an’ wond’rin’ if he had gone rummy right. 


Well, I stood there waitin’ for‘ him by a big stove near the door 
Tellin’ folks 1 had relijun an’ | didn’t need no more, 

Lyin’ like a shanghaied sailor, ‘cause | was ashamed to death 
For to have them stop an’ ask me, smellin’ liquor on my breath, 
“Ain't you got no friend, my brother,” some one queried with a 


si 

An’ I answers, “ Yes, I reckin that’s him comin’ up ue aisle,” 

So it was, his neck a-stretchin’, searchin’ for me ev'ry place 

Till he comes up all a-tremblin’, lookin’ chalky in the face, 

But a-smilin’ kinder sunny, like he’d went an’ found a dime, 

An’ he says, “Come on, let’s beat it, as we haven’t got much 
time.”’ 


“What's the route ?”’ I ask, a-foll’win’, but he answers not a 


pee 

Only hits the street a-hikin’ like he had a date to keep; 

hat wi didn’t stop for nothin’ till we strikes the “B & O,” 
Where he on a freight to take him where he aimed to go. 
An’ we held a peevish pow-wow while a-waitin’ for that train, 
For I asked him what's the idea, an” he says he can’t explain, 
Only that he had a feelin’ which, if ] remembers right, 

Is his wife an’ offspring need him, an’ he’s steerin’ home that night 
*Cause he hit the trail an’ promised, an’ he’s startin’ then an’ there 
For to live an’ trust in Jesus, who would keep him trottin’ square. 


Now, I sure got over-heated when he sprung that dope on me— 
Comin’ from a walkin’ beer keg; it was some surprise, you see— 
So] like a lawyer, with sarcastic eloquence, 

Tellin’ him it wouldn't hurt him to resurrect some sense 

As it helped the feeble-minded—'cause | diagnozed his case 

As relijun mixed with jim-jams an’ mistook for savin’ grace ; 

But he didn’t bat an’ eye- an’ he wouldn’t change his mind, 
So | left him with his brain-storm, an’ he left me, too— behind. 
An’ I haven't seen him since then, but I know’'d that he went home 
While I just kept on a-goin,” havin’ tendencies to roam. 


Well, he’s dead now, an’ accordin’ to the paper that I read, 
Alcoholic died a Christian much respected, an’ it said 
That he took a vital int’rest in the, local option fi 
Bein’ somewhat of a leader for the Anti-Liquorites ; 

‘ An’ it told of his conversion from a dissipated life 
Of booze, an’ shame, an’ sorrow to a happy home an’ wife; 
An’ the folks that use to cuss him for a rum-soaked buccaneer 
Stopped to leave their floral tributes, an’ to weep upon his bier. 


So you see what's.got me thinkin’, it is that obit’ary— 
Like a book it tells the sequel of the life he led with me— 
Aw’ I figures-it is somethin’ way beyond the pow'r of man 
Aa lave tw go “Teether be dide't gett tght 

ve it to you, i idn’t get: it right— 
What pr > 


that Billy Sunday, told to Al an’ me that night, 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 12 (Rom. 14 : 13 to 15 : 3) 






HE ‘stony hilts of southeastern Obio, where I 
soon wore down plow- 
[spensi2y poybood, umpde the. share 
sharper for a time. But after a while the point was 


only 


point, i a file sae a stone veer on ow gerne ea 
sharpen” it; but to give it the r set it ne 
be heated and drawn out and to have a piece welded 
to it. Such “sharpening” only a blacksmith at his 
forge could do. I well remember when a boy hear- 
ing my father say, “I must stop plowing and take 
the plowshare to be sharpened.” 

{f a lot of critics and commentators knew as much 
about plowing as they do about Hebrew roots, they 
would know that this was the kind of banca go 
that the Israelites went down to the Philistine black- 
smiths to have done, because the Philistines would 
allow no blacksmith in Israel. Nor would we hear 
so many. blundering surmises, such as why the 
Israelites did not sharpen their plowshares with a 
stone. ‘ 

With these facts in mind we are ready to receive 
and rejoice over a discovery in Palestine which bids 
fair to clear up once for all the difficult passage in 
1 Samuel 13: 19-21: “Now there was no smith found 
throughout all the land of Israel; for the Philistines 
said, Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears: 
but all the Israelites went down to the Philistines, 
to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, and 
his axe, and his mattock; yet they had a file for the 
mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the forks, 
and for the axes, and to set the goads.” 

There have been many extravagant attempts to 
make this passage entirely intelligible without doing 
violence to the original text, from the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate down through all the commentators 
and modern critics. Some have even given up the 
problem. Dr. Driver has said, according to his man- 
ner of disposing of difficult passages, “These words 
are hopelessly corrupt.” : 

Two Hebrew words of unknown meaning were 
the rocks upon which, hitherto, all attempted trans- 
lations have foundered. One of these words was 
payam. The discovery of three ancient weights of 
Palestine with this word upon. them furriishes a clue 
which seems to resolve the whole difficulty and make 
the passage not “hopelessly corrupt,” but perfectly 
in order, though the meaning of some of these names 
of. implements is still in doubt. The writer in 
1 Samuel is representing the great difficulties under 
which the Israelites lived, and here states the hard- 
ships imposed upon them by the Philistines, who 
made them go down to the Philistine shops for their 
blacksmithing,: and gives also the extravagant 
charges (backsheesh) imposed upon -them by the 
Philistines when they did go. The word payam on 
Hebrew weights makes it manifestly the name of 
a weight, which gives a totally different conception 
of a portion of the passage. 

Dr. Pilchet translates the latter part of the passage 
now as follows: “And all Israel went down to the 
Philistines ‘to forge every man his plowshare, and 
his cth (coulter), and his axe, and his goad; and the 
inducement (backsheesh) was a payam for the 
plowshares and for the ethim (coulters), and three 
killeshon for the axes and to put the point on the 
goad; so that in the day of battle no sword or spear 
was found in the hand of the people.”  Killeshon 
evidently gives the name of another weight, probably 
much smaller than the payam. 

E. J. Pilcher, arterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, April 16, pp. 77-85. 

#¢ 
That Court Record of Christ’s Trial 


LEASE tell me if the court record was found of 
Christ’s trial, across which was written words 
equal to ‘not guilty.’ A minister stated the fact.” 

I do not wonder the correspondent wishes verifica- 
tion of this “fact” (1!) Evidently he feels it to be 
rather strange that he had never heard.of such a re- 
markable fact before. If such a record were actu- 
ally found and announced to the world; he would 
not have to write to the Archeological Department 
of The Sunday School Times to verify it.. Even the 
European War would have to take a second page 
when the daily papers printed that. 

I think I can read- between the lines of my corre- 
spondent that he regarded the statement of. this re- 
ported discovery as preposterous. It-is worthy of 
attention, however, for the reason that it is but a 
sample of a large mass of preposterous material that 


figure in the month's Archeological Review : 
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When it Pays an Archeologist to be a Farmer 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 














has been foisted upon the public notice within the 
last few years through the Archo Volume. I am 
almost med to see what a veritable “slaughter 
of the innocents” it has produced even among Doc- 
tors of Divinity. I found it hard to believe at first 
that even intelligent ministers had been deceived by 
such palpable nonsense. 

The author of the Archo Volume I believe to be a 
sincere, honest- and well-meaning, and pious person, 
with the laudable ambition to further the cause of 
Biblical science, but he seems to have fallen into the 
hands of utterly unscrupulous persons in the Orient 
who imposed upon his ready credulity a great mass 
of ridiculous forged documents (or, perhaps, only 
pretended translations of genuine documents), and 
which he, nothing doubting, gave to the world as the 
very truth. 

Aside from the accounts in the New Testament, 
the only authentic ancient records concerning the 
death of Christ (see the International Standard 
Bible Encyclopedia, or any other good Bible Dic- 
tionary) are (1) The reference given by Josephus 
(Antiquities X VIII, III, 3), which has probably been 
tampered with; (2) The account given by Tacitus, 
the Roman historian (Annals XV, 44), in relating 
the persecutions of Christians under Nero; (3) The 
account of Suetonius, who speaks of the expulsion 
of the Jews from Rome, apparently the same event 
to which reference is made in Acts 18: 2. 


ye 
Is Paradise in this Tablet? 


fhe discussion by Assyriologists of the “Paradise 
tablet” discovered by Dr. Langdon and noticed 
in this Department some time ago, proceeds with in- 
créasing interest. It is not time yet to do more than 
keep the readers of the Times posted on the progress 
of the discussion. The end is not yet. Professor 
Jastrow, of. the University of Pennsylvania, thinks 
the tablet tells of beginnings, but has no hint of a 
“Paradise,” nor of “forbidden fruit,” and “not the 
slightest suggestion of death having come to man 
through his own fault.” Professor J. Dynely Prince, 
of Columbia University, thinks the tablet “shows no 
evidence of being what Dr. Langdon claims for it,” 
b.t adds modestly, “I am far from believing that my 
own view is the only possible one, and shall be glad 
to welcome new light on this complicated question.” 

Professor Jastrow also says appreciatively, “I have 
no personal controversy with the first interpreter of 
the text, the discovery and publication of which en- 
title him to the gratitude of his colleagues. I have 
merely reached different conclusions as a result of 
my study.” Curiously enough these two scholars 
differ as much from each other as either does from 
Dr. Langdon. 

Professor Jastrow, Journal of the American Oriental*So- 
ciety, pp. 122-135; Prof. J. Dynely Prince, ibid, pp. 90-114. 
bi 
Will Hammurabi Stay Put ? 


YY. ESTEEMED friend and_ the friend of all 

readers of The Sunday School Times, Dr. Grif- 
fith Thomas, calls my attention to the exultant tone 
of a recent review in the Church Quarterly Review 
of Dr. King’s new book, “A History of Babylon.” 
The exultation of the reviewer is concerning the long 
discussed question of Hammurabi, Abraham, and the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis. A brief quotation 
will indicate the character of the review: “The 
historian will keenly welcome the final settlement of 
the date of Hammurabi, B. C. 2123-2081, and the 
judicious treatment of the sore vexed question of 
the real personages intended in the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis. It must severely tax the ingenuity 
of ‘Biblical scholars now to make the reconciliation 
of Hammurabi with Amraphel, Rim-sin (or Warad 
Sin) with Arioch, and to regard all as contempo- 
raries of Abraham, if not as the Kaiser thought, his 
friends. But even more difficult will it be to date 
Abraham so early, or treat these new facts as con- 
firmations of Holy Scriptures.” (Rather strange ex- 
ultation for a Church Quarterly Review. But let 
that. pass.) 

I hope to give more extended notice of Dr. King’s 
work in these notes at a later time. It may be noted 
now that this distinguished author has pursued a 
devious course in changing his views concerning 
Hammurabi. Just how long he will keep on this 
new track it is impossible to say. It would be well 
for this reviewer to find out before announcing the 
“final settlement” of this question. It was Dr. King 
who a few years ago upset chronological calcula- 
tions generally, in that part of the world’s history, by 
announcing that -he had discovered positive evidence 


of the contemporaneity of some of the early Baby- 
lonian dynasties,-which cut about 368 years from the 
chronology and neoune the time of Hammurabi to 
a little over 1900 B. C. 

One might also commend to those who are exult- 
ing over Dr. ae latest discovery the discoveries 
and discussions of Professor Clay. In the discussion 
of the new Larsa dynastic list (“Miscellaneous In- 
scriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection,” Vol. I, 

. 43), he says: “The new dynastic list settles the 
A cere. problem (the identification of Arioch 
of Genesis 14). The first-mentioned theory, namely, 
that Warad-Sin is Arioch, must also be given up, as 
this king was not the contemporary of Hammurabi— 
no, not even when the latter was the royal prince 
during the reign of Sin-muballit, his father. The 
only conclusion, therefore, is that Rim-Sin is Arioch.” 
“True, not a few scholars place no dependence on 
the historical value of the coalition of kings men- 
tioned in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, but since 
the many discoveries, which have a bearing upon 
this part of the chapter referring to foreign political 
affairs verify the data set forth in it, and on the 
other hand, since not a single discovery in any way 
has impaired its accuracy, the only reasonable con- 
clusion is that its statements, until proved incorrect, 
must be utilized in the reconstruction of the history 
of the period, especially if they synchronize with 
what is fact.” 

For myself, new discoveries, whether real or mis- 
taken, which upset dates of the chronology in that 
period of the world’s history do not disturb me. 
The one important thing at this stage of the investi- 
gations is to keep on with the discoveries until all 
the events be gotten into the right order and all the 
synchronisms pointed out. Perhaps then we may be 
able to arrange the dates B. C. according to our 
system of chronology, according to which the ancient 
writers did not arrange them, did not even have our 
epoch on the horizon nor, for the most part, our 
system in mind. The chronology in the world’s his- 
tory is correct; orlly our knowledge of it is at fault. 
Remembering the much controversy over the chron- 
ology of Abraham’s time, and the many changes that 
have been suggested from time to time, we need not 
be in great haste to accept the “final settlement” of 
the problem. When it really is ‘settled, we shall all 
accept the settlement. 


David, Stylites, and Billy Sunday 


MAN after his own heart” (1 Sam. 13:14). Some 

people have been much troubled by this statement. 
Some people when they look at a garden notice noth- 
ing but the weeds; when they see a life see nothing 
but its faults. If one is looking for faults, he will be 
able to find faults a plenty in the career of David. 
Yet David was a man “after God’s own heart” be- 
cause of his intense devotion to the cause of the 
Lord. The falls of a man who blundeis up do 
not count for much in his career, but the blunders 
of a man on the downward way but sink him deeper 
and deeper. Nothing really matters much against 
great devotion in a good cause, neither blunders nor 
eccentricities. Fanaticism even has often served a 
good purpose. 

It takes a “crank” to make things go round. Men 
of great devotion may seem fanatical, ofttimes are 
so, but they always stand for a great lesson to the 
world. Extremists, from Simon Stylites and Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux to Billy Sunday, have their uses, 
and the pious world would be as foolish and wrong 
to reject their lesson as to imitate their fanaticism. 
People who think they can improve upon themselves 
by making motions and making faces like Sunday 
are as silly as those who might think to improve their 
lives by preaching from the top of a gate-post 
a la Simon Stylites. But those who see the marvel- 
lous power of Sunday’s intense- determination to be 
an. instrument in saving souls should not miss the 
equally patent example for a life of deep holiness 
afforded by even so ridiculous a_ saint as Simon 
Stylites, or fail to understand how a man of such 
manifest devotedness as David is a man after God’s 
own heart. 

These thoughts are suggested by a recent com- 
plete translation of the best Syriac manuscript of 
the life of Simon Stylites, now f r the first time put 
into English. A perusal of this biography of a life 
so full of the blemishes of a superstitious age, can- 
not but set anew before Christian faith the powerful 
influence for good upon the world around that can 
be exerted by a life of deep devotion to God. 


Frederich Lent, Life of Saint Simon Stylites, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 1915, pp. 103-198. 
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Does Constantinople Face Her Third Fateful Day? 


By William T. Ellis, LL.D. 





(Concluded from last week's issue) 


HE distinction of having founded the first 
Christian empire is almost equaled or eclipsed 
by Constantine’s part in calling the first general 
Christian Council, after the death of the Apostles, 
to formulate the creed of Christendom. All branches 
of the Christian Church, Eastern and Western, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, still hold the Nicene creed, 
which was the utterance of the council which Con- 
stantine convened and opened at Nicea in A. D. 325, 
a few miles east of the Bosphorus, the new city 
which the emperor had decreed at Byzantium being 
yet in the building. The Arian heresy, which denied 
the full equality of Jesus with God, was the immedi- 
ate occasion of the erection of this doctrinal standard. 
We of the West give so little thought to the 
Eastern branch of Christendom (which has doubtless 
furnished more martyrs, right down to the present 
time, than both Roman and Protestant wings to- 
soca! that it is well to recall that of the seven 
general or ecumenical Church Councils, from the 
time of the Apostles to the Middle Ages, all were 
held in Constantinople, or in the contiguous region. 
Nicea, where the first and last of the church coun- 
cils were held, and Chalcedon, where the fourth coun- 
cil met, are adjacent to Constantinople. Three of the 
councils were held in that city itself. The remotest 
was in Ephesus, in Asia Minor, only a few score 
miles from the capital. The doctrinal, the ecclesiasti- 
cal and the sentimental consequences of that great 
day when Constantine the Great entered his city as 
the first Christian emperor have been world-wide 
and continuous. 


When “Christian’”” Was Worse than Moslem 


Here arises the temptation to enter into a discus- 
sion of all the bewildering ecclesiastical history that 
has strged like ‘a. sea ‘around old ‘Constantinople ; but 
neither ‘the space nor the réader’s taste will permit 
the chronicler to yield to the,temptation. Little, does 
the average American care about the jealousy of the 
five patriarchs of the Church at this era, with their 
Sees at Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria; nor the ascendancy of the See of 
Rome as the empire’s temporal power shifted to the 
Bosphortis; nor of the eclipse of three of the five 
authorities by the submerging wave of Mohammedan 
conquest; nor of the churchly controversies. that 
rocked the. empire. 

The full and final separation of the Western and 
Eastern, or Latin and Greek Churches, which con- 
continues to this day, came in the latter part of the 
eleventh century. The bitterness of this cleavage is 
simply incomprehensible in our land and time. The 
shepherds of Syria still quarrel over it. The Greeks 
and Latins in the Levant will have naught to do with 
each other ecclesiastically. Perhaps the high-water 
mark of this unchristian strife came in 1204, when 
the fourth crusade of Latin churchmen, abetted by 
crafty and mercenary Venetians, swept down upon 
the capital of the Byzantine Church and wrought such 
pillage and destruction as was not visited upon it 
even by the Moslems, two and a half centuries later. 

This digression might easily lead us into a well- 
warranted tirade against ecclesiasticism and all the 
ills it has bred, even in our Western world. But the 
central fact remains that the organization of the 
Christian Church as a world power dates from the 
day of Constantine of the cross. He turned. the 
vital stream of Christianity into the dry channels 
of paganism; and in so doing wrought more mightily 
4 Xerxes or Alexander or any of the Czsars. 

ne historian has pregnantly put the case in these 
words: “In respect of influence over the course of 
human affairs, Constantinople’s only rivals are 
Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem. Yet even the gifts 
of these rivals to the cause of civilization often bear 
the image and superscription of Constantinople upon 
them. Roman law, Greek literature, the theology of 
the Christian Church, for example, are intimately 
associated with the history of the city beside the 
Bosphorus.” 

The second of the great May days in Constanti- 
nople’s kaleidoscopic history, and also one of the 
great days in the march of mankind as a whole, was 
that on which the Roman Empire, once mistress of 
the whole world, collapsed completely. The setting 
was in accord with the event. Here, at the cross- 
roads of the earth, with Europe and Asia looking on, 
amid the storied scenes of the exploits of “the gods 
of elder days,” whose snow-crowned Mt. Olympus still 
shone serenely in the distance, and on or near the 
site of the heroisms of Ajax and Achilles, Leonidas 
and Leander, Xerxes and Alexander, Darius and 


Slaughts of the 








Xenophon, Crusader and Saracen, there was enacted 
the final downfall of the Roman Empire. The city 
which had stood when Rome fell; the city which had 
remained impregnable as a bulwark against the on- 
oslems for centuries after Western 
Europe had been invaded; the city which had alter- 
nately succored and suffered from the Crusaders; 
the city which above all others ever erected by 
the hands of man had affected the progress of civi- 
lization, at last fell, on May 29, 1453, before the on- 
slaught of the Turks, led by a fiery namesake of the 
Prophet who shared the zeal of Mohammed himself. 

Even at this late day, and in the light of the disin- 
tegration of the empire whose capital Mohammed II 
established in the ancient city of Byzas, we read with 
a pang the melancholy story of the siege of fifty- 
three days which ended in the snuffing out of the 
flickering candle of the long life of the Roman Em- 
pire. Then, as now and always in its life, the city’s 
own population were idle, profligate, turbulent and 
craven, and rent by the bitterness of ecclesiastical 
schism. . 

Constantine XIII was a heroic soul; but. of ;his peo- 
ple there. were less: than five thousand Romans,. ina 
city of a hundred thousand. population; ready ‘to 
mount the walls of Constantinople, to, defend it 
against the encircling hosts of Islam. Even with 
the two thousand strangers who enlisted, and all 
other resources, Constantine had only ten thousand 
soldiers to defend the city against nearly three hun- 
dred thousand besiegers. The Western nations were 
appealed to in vain; for imagination and loyalty 
were absent from them; and petty jealousies and 
ambitions were present. There was exhibited a 
pitiable lack of Christian solidarity for which all the 
Christian nations have since paid a heavy toll of 
blood and treasure. Constantinople was abandoned 
to its fate because then, as now, politicians were more 
plentiful than statesmen. 


How Turks Led in Modern Artillery 


The fight Constantine made was glorious. <A 
chain across the entrance to the Golden Horn kept 
tne invaders’ huge fleet from participating effect- 
ively, until, by an almost unbelievable strategem, 
Mohammed II transported eighty of his ships, in a 
single night, by a specially prepared wooden road, 
five miles overland, across the Galata hills, from the 
Bosphorus to the Golden Horn. When the besieged 
awoke next morning and saw a great flotilla of the 
enemy’s ships riding in their harbor they knew the 
city’s doom was sealed. Those were the days when 
initiative and enterprise were found within the ranks 
of the Turks; for the sultan was the first to use, on 
a grand scale, modern artillery in a siege. His great 
guns (made in a special foundry at Adrianople by 
a Hungarian whom the Greeks had not appreciated, 
but ill-treated) had a bore measuring twelve palms, 
and they threw a stone projectile weighing six hun- 
dred pounds a distance of more than a mile. Sixty 
oxen, assisted by two hundred men, were needed to 
transport one gun from Adrianople to the scene of 
action, over a specially made road, and nearly two 
months were consumed in the journey of only one 
hundred and fifty miles. 

Young Mohammed II seems to have been more 
like a Boy Scout than a typical Turk, for his motto 
was “Be Prepared.” Prior to the declaration of war 
he had built on both sides of the Bosphorus two 
great fortifications, half a dozen miles from the city, 
controlling the water traffic. One of these is still 
standing, on the edge of the campus of Robert Col- 
lege. These towers are on the site of fortifications 
of remote antiquity, and on the very spot where 
Darius built a pontoon bridge for his invasions of 
Evrope. So encrusted with past associations is 
the city of Constantinople and its environs that every 
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shot from the allied fleets has fallen on historic soil. 
In digging the Gallipoli trenches soldiers have un- 
earthed many relics of the pre-Christian era. 

There was no withstanding the power of Moham- 
med’s exhaustless host and indomitable purpose, for 
he willingly filled the huge trench between the two 
defending walls with the bodies of his slain. The 
bulwarks that had protected Constantinople through- 
out the long epoch between Constantine the Great 
and Constantine XIII fell on the fifty-third day of 
the siege, which was May 29, 1453, before the grand 
onslaught of the Turks. Constantine died at the 
point of severest fighting, fulfilling the best tradi- 
tions of Roman valor. e:had gone to the walls in 
the full knowledge and purpose that this day’s fight- 
ing, would be his last. ; 

anic stricken, the population fled to St. Sophia, 


_which they had been shunning entirely during the 


preceding months because, by the emperor’s efforts 
for peace and compromise, a Latin service had been 
celebrated within its walls. A legend sustained the 
ople in the belief that a miracle would. save their 
ives and turn back the Moslems. Even to-day the 
ignorant members of the Greek Church cherish the 
tradition that the priests entered the church and one 
of its crpyts, where they were sealed up by the army 
of Mohammed II, and that after all these centuries 
they will come forth in the flesh, chanting their 
office, when the Christians again win St. Sophia. © 


Reading the Future in St. Sophia’s Walls 


Countless are the stories that center about the 
ancient church-mosque. The favorite one, which is 
cherished from the Danube to the Amur, and from 
Petrograd to Jérusalem, and which animatés ‘alike 
statesmen in their palaces and ignorant peasants ‘in 
their hovels, is that when the Christian symbols on 
the walls of St. Sophia begin to reappear through 
the Moslem overlay which has covered,.them...for 
centuries, then, the city will pass into, the possession 
ef. the Christians... Of. -recent..years these - symbols 
have been reappearing, I “myself jwas driven from 
the mosque a few years ago for scanning too closely 
this evidence that at least the first part”*of the old 
prophecy’ is being fulfilled. The proportion of Jews 
who yearn for the restoration of Israel.to the land 
of Canaafi is not so great as the proportion of mem- 
bers of the Greek Church who passionately long for 
the return of the cross to St. Sophia. 

Terrible was the slaughter and panic in the old 
church on that twenty-ninth day of May, 1453. The 
Turks looted and killed and ravished to satiety. 
Sixty thousand prisoners were taken, the maidens to 
the harems of the conquerors, and the others to 
slavery. Of the destruction of property, it is enough 
to say that no less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand manuscripts disappeared. Statuary was 
demolished, because the Moslem law does not per- 
mit the possession of any. image. Ruin and rapine 
entered the breaches in the historic walls. Civiliza- 
tion has many accounts to settle with the Turk, and 
among them must be reckoned the devastation 
wrought on that second memorable day in Constanti- 
nople’s history, when the current of civilization was 
turned backward, and ignorance, bigotry, and, fatal- 
ism supplanted 

“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

For nearly five centuries the crescent has ruled 
in Constantinople. The Caliph of all Islam, “Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” has sat in autocratic state 
on the banks of the Bosphorus. Wherever on three 
continents the muezzin has called the two hundred 
million followers of the Prophet to prayer, there 
petitions have ascended to heaven in behalf of the 
Prophet’s successor, the vicegerent of Allah. Far 
down the Tigris River, amid the ruins of old 
Assyria, my kelekji, or raftsman, one day voiced to 
me the sentiment of most Moslems when he said, 
“Of course, Stamboul is the greatest city in all the 
world.” When I smilingly dissented, he clinched his 
argument by saying, “Why, the Caliph lives there! 
And all the world is Moslem, except a few Arme- 
nians,—and when they talk too much we cut their 
throats.” 

Through that little chink of Moslem thought a 
great light is let in on the latter state of Constanti- 
nople, the sovereign city. For since the Roman Em- 
pire fell, on May 29, 1453, and a great era of history 
was concluded, and the namesake of the Prophet led 
the Turks into possession, this destined seat of em- 
pire has been a capital of darkness, decay and death. 
The Turks have been wasters, and not builders. They 

(Continued on page 643) 


























_ booze” in our 


LESSON FOR NOV. 12 (Rom. 14 : 13 to 15 : 3) 











OLLIER’S WEEKLY never tires of 
terrific blows at the infamous dl Bg, 
brief editorial in a recent issue says that “no 
ig cities, under good government, 
brings about results startlingly similar everywhere. 
“For example, here are ere and Birmingham in 
opposite corners of the. U. S..A , different in almost 
every detail of racial make-up, business interests, etc., 


but both telling the same ‘dry’. tale. About one-half . 


as many arrests, fewer murders and suicides, 
more bank clearings, less fire and more. 

creased trade and emptied jails—such are a few ‘at 
the items. The -drug problem is easier because 
whiskey hasn’t dene any subsoil plowing for it.. These 
facts, and more like ’em, are noted by such papers 
as the ‘Manufacturers’ Record’ and by keen business 
men who wonder now why on earth they ever thought 
prohibition would hurt business. (Probably they had 
read it in the liquor ads!) The sameness is tiresome 
except to those who like to note social progress, and 
to the unfortunate women and kids who sometimes 
wonder drearily how long it will be before their 
homes, too, are in out of the wet.” 

Our Background Material 

Take time to give the class some of the sensation- 
ally unexpected facts as to the “unpreparedness” of 
Europe and Great Britain for the Great-War that 
broke upon them two years ago, becausé of their 
bondage to alcohol. These facts have been brought 
together by an American woman of. extraordinary 
vision and thoroughness in investigation, during a 
personal visit across the Atlantic for this purpose, 
and the first of her amazing series of articles appears 
on page 631 in this issue of the Times. 

Show how the first temperance gun, fired by Rus- 
sia, was followed by temperance legislation by France, 
Austria, Italy, Turkey, Germany, and Great Britain, 
as well as by the neutral countries. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this soe. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraph s in .those articles .will.-help - in 
: quickly locating the references. 


It is bad business to judge other-people. Paul 
pleads with his Christian readers not to do it. But 
why should we not do it? The word “therefore” in 
verse 13, “Let us not therefore judge one another any 
more,”..turns. us back to the preceding part of 
Romans 14 for our answer,—especially verses 6-12. 
Each individual is responsible primarily and directly 
to God, not to his fellow-men. Christ is the Lord 
and the Judge. The judging business belongs to God, 
not to men. Let us therefore not presumptuously 
mix up in God’s business, by judging our fellows. 
That is, we are not to have a spirit of condemnatiop, 
criticism, bitterness, as we see what we believe are 
faults in others.. But if we were asked to tell what 
we knew about the.strong and tae weak points of 
some one, in order that his fitness or unfitness for a 
certain : might be ascertained, what would be 
our dut 

Yet dec 3 is one person whom we must judge, and 
judge severely, and judge consign. That person is 
self. We are to be unsparingly severe in insisting 
that we understand and meet the requirements that 
God lays upon us,—especially that we put no “occa- 
sion of falling” in a brother’s pathway. 

What was the situation in the church life of Paul’s 
day that gave rise to this discussion? Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (I, 1; II, 2) makes this plain; Mrs. Bald- 
win (3) also throws light upon it. 

God had done a revolutionary thing in the matter 
of his Chosen People’s attitude toward meats. Under 
Moses he had plainly déclared to them that certain 
meats were unclean and others clean (Lev. 11: 1-23, 
etc.). But through Peter (Acts 10:9-16) God de- 
clared that this distinction between clean and un- 
clean was done away by Himself. In other words, 
God lays different duties upon his children in differ- 
ent ages or dispensations of this world. Certain 
duties during the age or dispensation of Law are not 
duties in this present age or dispensation of Grace. 

But what if a Christian did not see this distinc- 
tion clearly? Don’t condemn him; don’t trouble or 
confuse him by insisting upon your liberty in ‘his 
presence. Paul’s clearness of vision and fulness of 
love are both plainly brought out in this chapter, as 
Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 3) shows. 

Striking illustrations of the hair-splitting scruples 
of Orientals as to what is clean or unclean are given 
by Dr. Mackie (1). -_Mr. Howard’s (From the Plat- 
form) illustration of the fellow who likes to run a 
stick in th> spokes of another fellow’s bicycle will be 
remembered. How hellishly others are injured and 
destroyed through some people’s influence or example 
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LESSON 7. NOVEMBER 12. . WORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
: 13 to 15 : 3. Commit 14: 16, 17 
Golden Text: It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.—Romans 14 + 21 


14: 13 eer ee wee Saeee ee ee 


father, that no man put a stumbling- 
Spear sity 6 ais ‘camasles- 65 REENS. 


but block in his brother 


anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean. 15 For if 


because of meat thy brother is grieved, thou walkest no. 


longer in love. Destroy not with thy meat him for whom 
Christ died. 16 Let not then your good be evil spoken of: 
17 for the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 18 
For he that herein serveth Christ is well-pleasing to God, 
and approved of men. 19 So then ‘let us follow after 
things which make for peace, and things whereby we 
may. edify one another. 20 Overthrow not for meat’s sake 
the work of God. All things indeed are clean; howbeit it 
is evil for that man who eateth with offence. 21 It is 
good mot to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.* 22 The faith which 
thou hast, have thou to thyself before God. Happy is he 
that judgeth not himself in that which he *approveth. 23 
But he that. doubteth is condemned if he eat, because he 
eateth not of faith; and whatsoever is not of faith is sin.‘ 

15:1 Now we that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 2 Let 
each one of us please his neighbor for that which is good, 
unto edifying. 3 For Christ also pleased not himself; but, 
as it is written, *The reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell upon me. 

1Many ancient authorities read we follow. * Many 

ancient authorities add or is offended, or is weak. 

*Or, putteth to the test * Many authorities, some an- 

cient, insert here ch. 16.25-27. ° Ps I Ixix. 9. 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(These references are usually to paragraphs in the les- 
son-articles inthis issue, indicated by bold 
face figures.) 


Verse 13.—What sort of judging of.one another 
did Paul condemn? (Pilot ; Griffith Thomas, I, 1.) 

Verse 14.—Why is it true that “nothing is unclean 
of itself” (Griffith Thomas, II, 4; Rogers, 1.) 


Verse 15.—In what way would. the. brother be 
grieved by meat? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) How 
could he be destroyed with meat? (Griffith ‘Thomas, 
II, 4; Ridgway, 1; Baldwin, 1.) 

Verse 16.—How can we prevent our good from be- 
ing evil spoken of? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4; -Ridg- 
way, 2.) 

Verse 17.—What does Paul mean by “the kingdom 
of.God”? (Griffith Thomas, II,.5.) oes this mean 
that there is no eating and driiking in the King- 
dom? (Griffith Thomas, II, 5.) - What..did Jesus 
mean when he spoke of drinking the Passover cup 
with his disciples in the Kingdom? (Griffith Thomas, 
II, 5.) Does the “righteousness and peace and joy 
in the. Holy Spirit” refer to a future time, or to the 
present? (Griffith Thomas, II, 5.) 


Verse 18.—Does this suggest that those who are 
well- ne to God are also approved of men? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) Does this contradict Paul’s 
other statement that if he pleased men he would not 
be a servant of God? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) 


Verse 21.—Does this suggest that it is all right to 
drink wine if it does not cause our brother to stum- 
ble? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Ridgway, 3.) 

Verse 22.—Does this mean that if we do not judge 
ourselves to be wrong in what we approve, this 
makes the thing right? (Pilot; Griffith Thomas, II, 
8.) Does this mean that even though the action is 
right it is a sin if the one committing it has a doubt? 
(Pilot; Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Baldwin, 4.) 

Chapter 15: 2.—Who is meant by neighbor in this 
verse? (Griffith Thomas, II, 9.) 








in the matter of drinking is brought out with un- 
sparing clearness by Mr. Ridgway’s entire lesson 
article. Other striking cases of those who are caus- 
ing people to stumble by what they are doing are 
given by Mrs. Baldwin (1, 2) ; and an illustration of 
loving regard for the weaknesses of others, when the 
boys go swimming, is given by Mr. Rogers. 

Tell the class of the Dry Highway across the 
United States, made by those nineteen states that are 
doing away with liquor stumblingblocks, as suggested 
by Mrs. Bryner’s graphic plan. 


The Truth that is Golden 


Every man ought to stand up for that which is his 
right. But his supreme right is the right to love. 
If he has the right to love, this means that he has the 
right to forego, for the sake of those around him, 
any and all of his other rights. God himself exer- 
cised his greatest right when he did what John 3: 16 
tells us about. We may be absolutely satisfied, by 
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the leading of the Holy. Spirit, that a certain thing 
is not only innocent, but in itself is pleasing to God ; 
yet our highest right, love, may require our. fore- 
going it for.the-sake of another. The love which is 
the fulfilling of the law (Rom. 13:10) makes for 
peace, and for things whereby we may. build. up. one 
another (Rom. 14:.19). Our.supreme right, to love, 
will never allow a loved one to stumble through our 
unloving insistence upon some lesser right. 


Teaching Points 

The one who does an innocent thing which he be- 
lieves to be wrong is vrs And one who does 
anything concerning the of which he has real 
doubt is sinning (v. 23), But this does not mean 
that, if one thinks a wrong thing is right, that makes 
it right for him 

“Safety first” is God’s motto for our moral and 
spiritual life. ne in doubt, take the side of safety. 

How our iy might be evil spoken of 
(Griffith Themes, II, 4). 

The doing of a “good” thing can do harm. The 
question ig, not whether tLe thing in itself is cs 
but what will be the effect upon others of our doing 
it. If it will be misunderstood, and if God is not 
plainly asking us to do it, then let us refrain, that 
our good be not evil spoken of (v. 16). 

“Destroy” in verse 15 cannot have the meaning of 
causing the eternal destruction of one who has been 
born again. But it does suggest the tragic possi- 
bility of our unlove fairly wrecking the present life 
of one thus thrown into doubt and confusion. 

“He that believeth shall not be in. haste” (Isa. 
28:16) to insist that everybody else shall believe at 
once just as he does, even though he knows, by the 
Word of God and the. Holy. Spirit, that he is right. 
He will trust God to lead,them patiently, , tenderly, 
and slowly, as God probably had to lead 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


What is the strongest reason you can think of for 
individual total abstinence from the use of liquor? 


What is the strongest reason you can think of for 
absolute legal prohibition of the liquor traffic? 


What are seme stumblingblocks that conscientious 
but thoughtless Christians often put in the way of 
others to-day? 


Is there danger of thinking so much about others, 
in living true to this law of love, that our own life 
would be seriously hampered and obstructed? 


How could one overthrow God’s work? (v. 20.) 


How could one judge himself in that which he ap- 
proveth? (v. 22.) 


Does God’s word that “whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin” mean that worry in the life of a Christian is 
always sin? 

Is one sinning who has not faith i in God for every- 
thing? 

Does God put an unfair sania upon us when he 
tells us “not to please ourselves”? (15: 1.) 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


From Melita to Rome (Acts 28: 11-31). 


It’s a sunny sail now! In four brief verses, a south 
wind blowing, we voyage with Paul to Italy, and then 
actually on into Rome itself, the proud capital of an 
empire extending three thousand miles from east to 
west, two thousand miles from north to south, and 
containing a population of perhaps one hundred and 
twenty millions of souls. So the greatest apostle has 
his greatest opportunity to preach in the greatest city 
of the world the greatest Good News this world has 
ever heard. How will he improve his opportunity? 
First to Jews; then to Gentiles,—here, as always, 
that is his program. And the Jews force him to give 
them a tragic message. 


Trace the route, on a map, from Malta to Rome. 

What impression upon the Jews was Paul’s intro- 
ductory description of his own case likely to make? 
(vs. 17-20.) 

What was the Jews’ first attitude toward Paul, as 
shown by their words? (vs. 21, 22.) 

What was Paul’s purpose in quoting that terrib! 
prophecy from Isaiah? (vs. 26, 27.) 

What can you believe were the results of Paul’s 
evangelism in Rome? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mastering the 


Whole Lesson 


By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





po coo oe Within pe Eve i is the title 
I: a book intended for household use, with rules 

for cookery, cleaning, repairs, etc. Some people 
seem to think of the Bible in this way as a book of 
rules for every emergency. But while we may 
“enquire within upon everything” connected with the 
spiritual life, we do not find rules, but principles, 
great truths of universal value and force, adapted to 
all circumstances, but needing to be “mee to special 
needs as they arise. In this sense the Bible is of 
universal and perpetual value because we can find in 
it all that we require for the most difficult and com- 
plex circumstances. This is especially noteworthy 
in the passage for the present lesson. While orig- 
inally intended for the special circumstances about 
which Paul wrote, we find it equally — to the 
particular need of to-day’s lesson, the question of 
temperance, because it is concerned with principles 
rather than rules. 


_L. Surroundings of the Lesson 


The Book.—We saw in Lesson 4, First Quarter, 
that the keynote of Romans is Righteousness, the 
entire epistle being built up on this theme (1:17). 
The seventh and last division is from chapter 12 to 
chapter 16, and is concerned with the practical mani- 
festation of righteousness, its expression in daily life 
in various ways: (a) In church life (chap. 12); 
(b) in national life (chap. 13); (c) in a special 
emergency (chap. 14:1 to 15:7). Then comes per- 
sonal reference as the conclusion. Thus in va- 
rious aspects righteousness is emphasized, and the 
present lesson is included in the treatment of the 
special circumstances then rife and serious. 


Connection.—The precise situation that led to this 
section of the epistle needs to be thoroughly under- 
stood. Circumstances had arisen causing differences 
between Christians. Side by side with believers who 
were enjoying the fulness of liberty and faith, there 
were others, mainly Jewish, who were not well able 
to get rid of all their old ideas, especially on, such 
subjects as diet and observances. Gentile Christians 
had no such scruples, but Jewish converts could not 
at once abandon the observances in which they: had 
been brought up. -They were thus tempted to judge 
Gentiles severely for laxity, while Gentiles were only 
too apt to think the Jews over-sensitive and too 
scrupulous over things indifferent. . It was to medi- 
ate between these two parties that Paul wrote this 
section. (1) 

The question was apparently a local difference of 
conscience, and one for mutual consideration. The 
subject is treated thus: (a) Some general principles 
and rebukes for both parties (14: 1-12). (b) Some 
appeals, mainly to those to whom these things were 
matters of indifference (14: 13-23). (c) The entire 
subject looked at in the light of Christ’s example 
(15: 1-7). It will be seen that the appeal to welcome 
one another and to avoid exclusiveness is found in the 
opening and closing words: “receive ye” (14:1; 
15:7). The entire section must be carefully studied 
if we are to understand the full teaching of the 
apostle. 


Il. The Lesson. 

The Position (14: 1-6).—The “but” of 14:1 links 
the subject closely with the preceding, perhaps as 
showing how the Christian love of chaps. 12 and 13 
is to be applied to a special case. The alert, strong 
Christian is to show consideration to the weak one. 
He is to welcome such a brother to Christian fellow- 
ship and not attempt to decide “mere matters of 
opinion.” His views are not to be contested and 
opposed, but he is ‘to be tolerated and even welcomed 
without discussion of or judgment on his scruples. 
This weakness of faith refers to lack of moral 
breadth, not to any moral defect. Grace does not at 
once guarantee the removal of all old intellectual 
weaknesses or moral prejudices. “Grace sanctifies 
the heart much more easily than the head.” 

The two matters of differences were (1) the ques- 
tion of food (vs. 2-4); and (2) the observance of 
special days. One man ate everything without dis- 
crimination, and observed or did not observe days 
without distinction. Another felt the necessity of 
careful discrimination in both cases. In both in- 
stamces the matter is to be looked at from the re- 
ligieus standpoint. The former is. not to despise 
the latter; the latter is not to be censorious against 
the former. Both are servants of Christ and are 
responsible to him and not to each other. As each 
is actuated by what he regards as loyalty to Christ, 
for this reason they are to hold fellowship with one 
another. (2) 


_ The Principle (vs. 7-9}.—The fundamental reason 
in such cases is “Not I but Christ.” All Christians 


are so related to Him that every question must be 
settled in the light of the lordship of Christ over 
our lives. Indeed this was the very purpose of His 
redemption (v. 9). 

The Protest (vs. 10-19).—Then follows a rebuke 
of both parties. There must be no judgment of a 
fellow-Christian. Christ is our judge, and each one 
of us is to give an account to him and to no one else 
(Isa. 45:23). As Godet says: “Judge not thy 
brother, for God will judge him; judge thyself, for 
God will ju dge thee.” So far from this judgment 
of a fellow-Christian’s actions, we should be anx- 
ious about one thing only, not to do anything that 
would cause him to stumble on the pathway (v. 13). 

Paul is perfectly certain and says in the most 
solemn way that all distinctions of food are ground- 
less (v. 14), and yet he is equally clear that not 
all Christians had arrived at this stage. Thus he 
shows at once a wonderful clearness of moral vision, 
and also a wonderful fulness of brother-like love. 
And this is pointed by a special appeal to the strong 
(vs. 1S. 16). (3) | 

A Christian who has the same knowledge and per- 
suasion as Paul (v. 14) will be all the more careful 
not to hurt the scruples of a weak brother and lead 
him astray for a mere bit of food. The “meat” is 


‘something which was regarded as specially sacred, 
perhaps because it had been offered to idols (1 Cor. 


8:8), the eating of which was a sore matter with the 
unenlightened and- unemancipated believer. He 
might suffer serious spiritual loss by seeing a brother 


partake of what he (in his ignorance, yet conscien- | 


tious ignorance) thought should be avoided. This 
action of the strong brother would thus be a case of 
good-being evil spoken, of the Christian cause suffer- 
ing by a lack of large-hearted considerateness. Our 
brother’s weakness must be the measure of our duty, 
and we must not allow either our own good char- 
acter or our Master’s name and religion to be 
brought into question. (4) 

And all this is the more necessary becausé the 
essential matters. of Christianity are not concerned 
with food and drink (v. 17). 


uprightness, (2) peace in fellowship, and (3) joy- 
ousness in the Holy Spirit. The kingdom of God 
is mainly and fully still future, but it has its spiritual 
counterpart in our present life, and Paul is emphasiz- 
ing the essential realities of the Gospel (both present 
and future) in contrast with such matters as eating 
and drinking. When our Lord referred to drinking 
the passover in his future kingdom (Matt. 26: 29) 
he was probably referring in Oriental symbolism to 
spiritual fellowship (see Rev. 19:9; Luke 14:15). (5) 

And Paul says that a man who lives in the light 
of these great spiritual realities will be pleasing to 
God and to man (v. 18). There is a sense in which 
when we are right with God we shall also be ap- 
proved before men, and there is therefore no con- 
tradiction between this and the danger of living 
solely to please man even at the expense of duty to 
God (Gal. 1: 10). (6) 

The New Testament lays great stress on man’s 
testimony to our life (Acts 6:3; 10:22; 16:2; Col. 
4:5), and on this account we are to follow the 
thigs of peace and things which build up the spirit- 
ual life (v. 19). The strong and weak are not to 
have differences which cause estrangement, but are 
so to live as to help one another—“peace” and 
“edification” are the negative and positive aspects of 
every true life. 

The Possibility (vs. 20-23).—Then comes some- 
thing more serious. Life is-very sacred and solemn, 
and for a mere piece of food we must not hurt and 
perhaps destroy God’s work in a brother’s life (v. 
20). While we have liberty we must not abuse it 
(v. 20). And then Paul offers a thought that covers 
everything. “It is beautiful” (so Greek) to avoid all 


things that may cause trouble to a brother (1 Cor. - 


7:1; 8:13). The question of food and drink is re- 
garded solely and strictly from the standpoint of 
the brother. Whether we drink, apart from our re- 
lation to him, must be considered on other 
grounds. (7) 

And then in a closing reminder (vs. 22, 23) the 
apostle appeals to both sides. (1) Are you strong? 
Are these things matters of entire indifference? 
Well, keep this idea to yourself, and do not parade 
it before your weak brother (v. 22). That man is 
happy who has no misgivings, who feels no scruples 
in what he does. (2) Are you weak? Your danger is 
in regard to any doubt or hesitation (v. 23). If you 
cannot exercise faith about it, leave it alone. Give 
Christ the benefit of the doubt. 

These closing words do not mean that in general 
a thing is right or wrong according to our con- 


a spec 
' clear-minded Christian, to bear with the 


God’s kingdom is in+* 
| ternal not external, and is a matter of (1) moral 
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science. The words must be limited strictly to the 
point at issue, and refer only t weak faith. (8) ~~ 


The Privilege (15: 1-7).—The_ matter is closed b 
> § Seecial capled 40 Ae y 


the mature, 
weak (Gal. 
6:1) because of our Christian obligation. We are 
to seek to please others, and not ourselves, and 
thereby imitate the example of our Master. One 
supreme duty is the law of Christian brotherhood, 
the neighbor here being our fellow-believer, and as 
Christ did not please himself, neither must we be 
selfish. Very seldom is the example of Christ em- 
phasized in the Epistles, and it is therefore all the 
more necessary to note it when it occurs. Christ is 
at once our Pattern and our Power, and the former 
because of the latter. God's slory is our standard 
and God’s grace our strength. e Scripture fore- 
told this action of Christ (v. d that he would 
show this spirit of unselfishness 2 salm 69:9). (9) 


strong (v. 1), 


Ill. Central Truths 


This question of curtailing our liberty for the sake 
of others is of constant and pressing importance, 
We may be at Ey and yet we’must restrain our- 
selves. We must of necessity consider others, and 
“it is good” to do this in the matter of wine dririk- 
ing in particular. Let us see how all this looks in 
the light of the motives here given: 


1. Christ’s Lordship .14:7-9). Everything must 
be tested by “Lord, what wilt thou?” 

2. Christ’s Judgment (14: 10, 12). Everything must 
be done in view of that event. 

3. Christ’s Love (14:15). Everything must be 
considered in the light of this principle. 

4. Christ’s Death (14:15). Everything must be 
viewed in the consciousness of Calvary. 

5. Christ’s Example (15:3). Everything must be 
lived in the presence of the Master. 


IV. A Lesson Outline 


1. The Position (1 Cor. 8: 8-13). 

2. The Principle (1 Cor. 10: 24-33). 
3. The Protest (Prov. 23: 15-23). 

4. The Possibility (Dan. 5: 1-9). 

5. The Privilege (1 Thess. 5: 4-18). 
WycuirFre CoLiece, Toronto. 


bd 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By: William H. Ridgway. 


The Start.—Let no man bet a stumblingblock in his 
brother's way (v. 13). f course you can take a 
drink or let it alone. Everybody knows that because 
you so often have said so. I never knew a drinker who 
could not. That is the reason why all your friends, 
real ones, want you to do what you say is so easy. 
Let it alone. This verse is not appealing to you for 
your own sake, but for the sake of the other fellow. 
See that man who works for you? Well, he is only 
a weakling working for his day’s wages. ‘He is not 
a favored man like you. He cannot take a drink 
or let it alone. -So he falls over your bad example. ~ 
See that dear little girl playing with her dolls. She 
will be “sweet sixteen” before you know it. Then 
a little later she will “come out.” “Papa always had 
it home.” So she will have it too. At the Onyx- 
Mahogany almost any night, Sunday included, you 
will find some “Papa’s little girl” starting her din- 
ner with a cocktail. And also starting something 
else. Continue the investigation into the tenderloin 
and interview the noble women who have the Doors 
of Hope down there. And, pray, who was the block 
(head) over which “Papa’s little girl” so awfully 
stumbled but her fool Dad? Her crushed and heart- 
broken Dad. There ne er was such woman-drinking 
and drunkenness as now. Drive booze from your: 
home as you would a viper. For your children’s 
sake if not your own (Jer. 31: 29; Titus 2: 4). 

“Sweet” Cider.— Destroy not with thy meat him 
for whom Christ died (v. 15). Shellbarks, walnuts, 
ginger cakes and cider around the big fireplace out 
on the farm these November nights. For years this 
has been the high-water mark for rustic, solid com- 
fort and bucolic delight. Father, grandfather, great- 
grandfathers back to Plymouth Rock and Jamestown 
have had the old cider barrel in the cellar. Let every- 
body sing: : 
“Oh cheek by cheek and jaw by jaw, sucking cider through 

a straw; : 
And if the straw perchance may slip, I'll sip the cider 


from her lip. 


So what’s the harm in nice sweet cider, I’d like to 
know! (1 Thess. 5:22.) Let me tell you a little story. 
Several years ago there lived one of the finest busi- 
ness men Coatesville ever had. He went to the war, 
and, like many another splendid fellow, came home 
a canteen-made drunkard. His periodical sprees 
were something terrible. We had some revival meet- 
ings under Major Whittle. I got my dissipated friend 
to accept Christ as his Saviour. He got along spleh- 
didly for months, and greatly prospered in his busi- 
ness. His wife and children coming from a drunk- 
ard’s home into a Christian gentleman’s home came 
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from hell to heaven, and were the hap- 


_ piest. folks in town. . Then .one. day he, 
ha iaita:ieeagincley f the. country 
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“sweet cider that won't hurt a baby.” 
Good-night, all! That awful spree and 
the chase after poor Ben still makes me 
shudder This is what Paul means, Mr. 
Applejuice. The cider or home-made 
wine may not hurt you, but there are 
all about 0 s. You don’t 
want their blood on your hands, do you? 
(Matt. 18:7). (1) 


The Real Leading Citizen.—Let not 
then your good be evil spoken ee | (v. 
16). You are one of our honored and 
rominent citizens. You live in a fine 

ome on the avenue and have automo- 
biles and the things that go along. You 
are big-hearted and open-hand You 
help us splendidly in our Christian work 
whenever we ask you. You are one of 
the best supporters of the hospitals, 
children’s playgrounds, and other things 

t are good. © beggar is ever 
turned away empty from your door. 
With your friends you display a lavish 
hospitality. When the conference met 
in town you filled your fine big house 
with backwoods preachers, because you 
said the “old-fashioned country parsons 
are the kind I like.” One old fellow 

ou not only rigged out in new clothes 
but you sent him to your occulist and 
had his eyes fixed up. All of us are 
proud of you and honor you as one of 
our successful self-made men. But 
say! Are you going to give a swell 
p next week and have a big bowl 
of zé punch in the front hall and 
cham e on the sideboard, and send 
a lot Of your guests home half drunk? 
And start many a young fellow on the 
downgradé? Thus bringing a sting to 
the heaftts of those who are your real 
friends—and some day a curse for you 
from the lips of those you call your 
friends. This is what Paul is telling 


and show your set that conditions and 
times_and you have.changed (Acts 17: 
30; Phil. 4:5). (2) 


_ The Fellow Next Door.—/Ji is good 
not to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth (v. 21). 
“It is good not to.” You don’t have to 
be told that. And you know why? The 
other night we had a temperance pa- 


rade. One of the banners had this | 2 


pome, CockTaits, HEARTFAILS, CoFFIN 
Nats. The doctors and the. under- 
takers can tell you why “not to.” Here 
was. another of the pomes, CHAMPAGNE. 
Drunk AGAIN. Insane. The keepers 
at Norristown and Embreeville Asylum 
can tell you’ why “not to.” Another 
banner. had this pome, CocxktTatt. 
SHerirF SALE. County Jam. The 
folks around the court house over at 
West Chester can teli you why “not to.” 
You are one of the men, big, strong, 
firm-will men who can take a drink or 
let it alone. Why to be sure. You do 
not want to see your old school fellows, 
your good neighbor come to a bad end, 
do you? Are you the miserable scoun- 
drel to stick out your foot and hit him 
in the neck and stumble hitn head over 
heels under a coffin lid, into the lunatic 
asylum, and over the hills to jail and 
poorhouse? Of course you are not. 
Yet almost every weak brother who has 
stumbled from prosperity and happiness 
into the pit of misery and destruction 
has had his fall on account of some 
take-a-drink-and-let-it-alone fellow like 
you. A future stumbler may be your own 
boy. But the booze out while your hands 
are still clean of some “neighbor’s” 
blood ¢Hab. 2:15; Hos. 7: 3-6). (3) 
CoarEsvILLE, Pa. 


Me 


A harmony of the Gospels shows what 
parts of the narrative are given in each 
of the Gospels; the order of events, ‘the 
time and place. Riddle’s Harmony. is 
a help you will especially need in 1917. 
It may be had as a pamphlet to fold 
within your Teacher's Bible, at 10 cents, 
or in cloth at 25. cents from The Sunday 
School Times Company. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





S «must. reach . The 
three :full- months ‘in 
rof. the oe 4 Tt. 
-not be co: at.all. Do.not,| 
Strations first a 
circular that explains the acceptance 


of ma- 
torial. and the year’s lesson calendar, which 

be sent for a two-cent stamp. read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
his rtment. rt is offered for 


t e a 
ecdotal | illustration used, and 
tum dollers <4 the hest one. pon gmwn Ng 
Illus 


trations on verses than the 
Golden Text are a desired, and will 
stand a better of acceptance than 
illustrations on the Text. 


He Declined.—/t is good not to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do 
anything whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth (Golden Text). Professor R. H. 
Walker says that while passing down a 
river in Korea he had as fellow-passen- 
gers two psneen merchants. t din- 
ner-time he placed his lunch upon a 
table, and they made as if they would 
join him. On his consent they made 
ready, but first withdrew to the ship’s 
steward and returned with three bottles 
of beer and three glasses. When the 
glasses had been filled, one was passed 
to Professor Walker, who declined it. 
For six or seven minutes this continued, 
they offering and he declining. Finally 
a thought seemed to strike one of them. 
He took a pencil and paper, and marked 
something upon it, and held it up before 
Professor Walker and watched his face. 
A nod from the latter settled it. No 
more beer was offered him. The Jap- 


anese had marked a cross upon the| d 


paper, having learned something of its 
meaning to the Christian. And the 
Japanese was‘ right. The cross of 


Christ and the liquor habit are opposed |. 


to each other—From the Sunday 
School Chronicle. Sent by W. R. 
Clark, Belper, Derby. 


Forty Cents. Apiece.—Nor to drink 
wine (Golden Text). During a lecture 
in Sigourney, Ia., several years ago, 


1 Sam Jones inquired of the surprised au- 
you, old fellow. Be a full, strong man | dj. 


ence, “How much is the license here?” 
Some one answered, “$300 each to the 
town.” “Nine. hundred dollars alto- 
gether,” resumed Jones. “What is your 
population?” Answer, “2,000.” The 
speaker then did a little lightning calcu- 
lation, and resumed: “The liquor 
dealer walked up to you and said, “If 
you let us damn this town, we will give 
you forty cents apiece.. Say, what would 
200-pound hog bring?’ Answer, 
“$12.” “So,” resumed Jones, “hogs $12 
apiece and folks forty cents a head. 
Say, brother, don’t you wish you were 
a hog? You and your whole family 
wouldn’t bring enough in this town to 
buy a — pig. This is a little lower 
down. than have ever found them. 
For the pitiful sum of forty cents apiece 
you turn over your boys to be de- 
debauched, the hearts of mothers to be 
crushed, and the town ruined—all for 
forty cents. That is cheap; but I ex- 
pect that is all you are worth, eh?” 
After more sarcastic reference to the 
forty cents he closed with this parting 
thrust: “If you fellows that signed that 
petition to bring saloons to this town 


.don’t feel like a hog, you don’t feel 


natural, that’s all."—From a Sigourney 
paper. Sent by Burton H. Winslow, 
Saco, Me. 


Going With Papa.—Let us follow 
after the things which make for peace, 
and things whereby we may edify one 
another (v. 19). He was a pretty 
little fellow, with bright eyes and 
brown curly hair. His interest in 
the Sunday-school lesson was ,vod, but 
when the teacher said, “Dick, whom 
shall you want to meet first when you 
go to heaven?” his unexpected and 
startling answer was: “But I am not 
going there.” “Not going there?” said 
the teacher. “No,” he said, calmly and 
decisively; “I am not; mamma and 
sister are, but I am going with papa.” 
Some time after we had an opportunity, 
in a candid conversation with Dick’s 
papa, who was our family physician, to 
repeat the incident, adding pointedly : 
“And now, doctor, where are you 
going?” Strong man and confirmed 
unbeliever that he was, he nervously 
paced the floor, with tears in his eyes. 


dway.: “Yes,”) he 
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At: first he tried to laugh, but soon 
found he could not it off in that 
said, is just 


Diek; :he always wants to be -with -me.” 
And so we pass it onto; father; Where 
are you going? Will it be safe for your 
boy to follow you?—Sent by C. A. 
Rogers, Iroquois, Ont., Can. 


Sabbath Breaking.—Let us not there- 
fore judge one another (v. 13). Judg- 
ing others is a ilous procedure. 
Some excellent Sabbath-keepers once, 
about forty years ago, accused a Chris- 
tian railway superintendent of breaking 
the Fourth Commandment by habitually 
sending out and sometimes riding on an 
extra engine on Sunday afternoon. Had 
these critics attended the preceding 
Sunday-school convention of their home 
county they would have known more 
and perhaps have said less. The county 
missionary there reported that he found 
the village of M—— without Sunday- 
school, public worship, or Christian 
leader, but not without saloons. The 
railway superintendent had honored 
himself by attending the convention and 
looking for work. Beginning with the 
next Sunday the village of M—— had a 
Sunday-school, manned by leaders car- 
ried back and forth on that engine after 
the day’s work in the schools of their 
home town was’ done; and the said 
superintendent sometimes served as en- 
gineer rather than appoint an employee 
to this extra Sunday labor. Others may 
often justly do what we could not justly 
o.—From an Editorial in The Sunday 
School Times. Sent by M. E. Watson, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Captive Cucumbers.—Happy is he 
that judgeth not himself in that which 
he approveth (vy. 22). “When I was a 
little boy,” remarked an old gentleman, 
“somebody gave me a cucumber in a 
bottle. The neck of the bottle was 
small and the cucumber so large that it 
wasn’t possible for it to pass through, 
and I wondered how it got there. But 
out in the garden one day I came upon 
a bottle slipped over a little green fel- 
low that was still on the vines, and then 


I understood. The cucumber-had grown‘ 


in the bottle. I often see men with 
habits that I wonder any strong, sensi- 
ble man could form and could allow; 
and then I think that likely they grew 
into them when they were young; and 
although they condemn themselves for 
them when older, they cannot slip out 
of them then; they are like the cucum- 
ber. Look out for such bottles, boys.” 
—From the Youth’s World. Sent by 
Mrs. Edward Whitman, Canso, Nova 
Scotia. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


bd 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


eee no man put a stumblingblock 
in his brother's way (v. 13). Leav- 
ing a stumblingblock in the public road 
is made easier for Orientals for two 
reasons: (1) their detestation of the 
government that makes and_ repairs 
roads by forced labor, and (2) by the 
consideration that their neighbors all 
know of the piece of log or rock lying 
there, and strangers should be thankful 
that there is a road of any kind and 
that they have the free use of it. 
Drivers of carriages and wagons often 
put a piece of stone behind the wheel 
when resting their animals on a slope, 
but they never think of removing the 
stone when they are about to start. 
During the writer’s residence of twenty- 
five years in a Syrian town he only 
twice saw a native remove anything 
dangerous from a public road. One 
case was that of a Jew lifting an old 
petroleum tin and throwing it into the 
ditch, possibly with the intention of 
coming back for it, and the other was 
that of a Moslem mason returning 
homeward from his day’s work, and 
stopping in front of a small shop to 
lift the broken pieces of a glass bottle 


like. 
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wich might have hurt the children’s 
eet. 


Te him? who.accounteth anything to 


be -wanclean (v. 14). The near does 
‘net carry: the caste laws to the extremes 
known in India, but many of the regu- 
lations have little moral or practical 
value. Often the precautions laid 
down indicate an imagination already 
unclean. The attempt to avoid defile- 
ment is itself defilement. A_ strict 
Moslem when letting his house to a 
Christian stipulates in the contract that 
the tenant must never lime-wash the 
walls with a hog-hair brush. It is sug- 
gestive of pig: A man of one religious 
sect will not drink from 
earthenware jug that has been used by 
a man of another religion. nner the 
Moslems the cat is a clean animal, but 
the nose of a dog is unclean. Two 
Moslems may be seen sitting beside 
each other, one fondling a young fox 
terrier and the other anxious that his 
clothes may not be touched by it, as 
he intends to enter the mosque shortly. 
The former judges that ohammed 
never gave rules about European dogs 
as he never saw any, but the other, 
thinking of the Arab street dog living 
on refuse, judges that all dogs are the 
same dog, and holds that boundary- 
stones should never be lifted. The 
rabbinical scruples of the Jews surpass 
all others in whimsical gravity of 
Scripture proof. (1) 
ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
send into our daily lives, we pray thee, the 
loving restraint of thy presence so that we 
shall at all times show forth thy love to 
others. May no one ever have cause to 
remember any misguiding word or deed of 
ours by which the waz, to the path of 
sin was made easier. ay this big and 
restless and sin-smitten world ve ,the 
blessing of true souls dwelling in all lands, 
who will by earnest word and by clear life 
testify of thee. In thy dear name, O Christ. 

men. 


After the Lesson.—What is the 
Golden Text? Yes; thank you. We 
don’t often ask for that right at the 
beginning, but it surely belongs there 
to-day. And it is good, isn’t it, not to 
do anything to trip any one? 

One of the most unpopular fellows 
in the neighborhood where he lived was 
a chap who liked to run a stick in 
among the spokes of another fellow’s 
bicycle, in the days when they rode high 
wheels, and so have the fun of seeing 
him take a header over the handle-bars. 

And another boy, who was unfortu- 
nately not so unpopular, used to do 
what he could to make wrong seem 
right to others. He tripped some fel- 
lows, too, much to his dishonor and 
their harm. 

Even the world has little use for 
the boy or girl, or grown-up, who likes 
to trip others. And what God thinks 
of such folk must be beyond words. 
Whatever our place in the world, we 
can never do all by ourselves what will 
hurt only ourselves, for sin never stays 
in; it is bound to work out. The fellow 
who hasn’t the big view of temperance 
that the Holy Spirit gave to Paul in 
this letter to the Romans, is fooling 
himself, and wickedly misleading others 
when he takes strong drink. He is a 
stumbling-block, a stick in the spokes 
of the other fellow’s wheel. See! How 
would this read: [write on the board, 
“It is good to cause others to stumble.”} 
Would anybody suppose such a verse 
as that came from the Bible? Not for 
a minute. But when I erase this part 
and write in “not to do atiything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth,” any 
of you would say, “Well, that sounds 
like the Bible.” 

It does. And the question for us 1s 
this: Does my life in words and in 
works, yes, in my inmost desire and 
thinking, fit that verse? May the dear 
Lord defend each one of us from ever 
becoming a_stumbling-block to a single 
human soul? Let us pray. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


the small. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Do something for others.” : 

“Fight the Sans with all thy might.” 
y to-day.” 

“My soul, be on thy rd.” 

“O Master, let me walk with thee.” 

“So let our lips and lives express.” 

“Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

“Yield not to temptation.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 141 : 1-4 (301 : 1-3). 
¢ : I, 3-7). 





| Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster. Bryner 


ESSON Teacuinc For Wortp’s 
TEMPERANCE SuNnpAyY.—Boys 





rom our LAnp. 


rope the rulers of man 
sent their, soldiers to 
diers. There are many sad homes and 
. hearts because of the sorrows of this 
war. 





and | 
itls must help to drive Kinc ALconoL 
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The children will’ be unanimous in de- | 
siring this. 

You may not be old enough to vote 
for twelve or fifteen years, but there 
are several things which you can do 
now. Children can wear a Temperance | 
Button. They can teach others this. 
motto, and cam promise to keep their 
own lives white and clean. 

$0" fon sash seeds sad toils 

Tobacco helps to s it, 
And so does Alcohol; 

shall not 


Into my mouth they » 
When leaspted, I wil answer, No: 


left idolatry to live for Christ. It was 
customary for idolaters to sell or eat 
that portion of the animal not sacri- 
ficed to the idol. i 
as they ate of this meat associated it 
with idolatry and felt they were doing 
wrong (1 . 10: 19-33). The strong 
Christians knew that the idol was noth- 
ing and that the meat was not affected 
by being offered to it. (3) 

What advice does Paul offer? First 
that Christians are not to condemn one 
another if they do not see things alike. 
It’s so easy for the girl who wouldn’t 





If there are saloons in your town, 
you can help, as a boy did in a quiet 
way. This boy lived in a large city | 
where | King Alcohol ruled in many 
saloons. This boy had to pass some of 
the saloons. Sometimes he saw men 
going in or coming out or hanging 
around, whose lives and bodies had been 
spoiled by King Alcohol. He felt sorry 


and wondered what a boy could do. He 
thought of this fine plan: Every time 
that I see or pass a saloon, I will pray | 


_ || quietly to myself, O God! Help it to 
Introduction.—For two years. in Eu-| come true that some day there will be 


| them and, children, this boy lived to see | 


nations have | no saloon in this place. 
ght other sol- | 


Such little prayers didn’t seem much 
for a boy to give, but he made many 
little prayers for years. God heard 


Another war has been going on for | his prayers come true,—not right away. | 


hundreds or thousands of years in 


almost every country of the world.) vote. 
Kiag-Alcohol has sent out his soldiers: | 


Whiskey, « Beer, . Wine, 


As he grew older, he could work and | question is not, where is the harm in it, 


One day every saloon in that city 


was closed, and King Alcohol was de- | 
and all their feated. That man is still living and | 


» brothers and sisters to wound and kill | spends all his time in anti-saloon work, 


as«many. people of: the .world as he 
could: 


have suffered. 


Some’ people thought that. King ‘Alco- much to visit Rome. 


He “has “miade thousands of sad | ways. 
hearts and homes so that little children | prayers. 


helping to build more temperance high- | 
Every one of us can offer_such 


What Paul Said—Paul wanted so 
We have learned 


hel must’ always spoil lives and homes.) something about his, journey and the 
The world is. waking up and whole na-/ shipwreck. Paul wrote a long letter to 
) tions are saying» that King Alcohol must | the Romans, in which he said: 


go. ‘Russia has almost: driven him out, | 


People should help one another. 


-§0.thap her peeple are happier and have | who are strong ought to help the weak, 


better. homes than. ever before. 


and, of course,.a happier time. France, 
Mexico, Germany, land, and our 
own. dear .land and Canada are fighting 
to drive King Alcohol away. 


Illustration, A Temperance Highway. | brother, stumbleth. 


—Splendid auto. highways for thousands 
of miles cross our great land. 


cross from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, 3,000 miles, Many autos will 
make pleasant journeys because of these 
safe highways. 

Another highway is finished across 
our great country except for a very 
few miles. It is a Temperance High- 
way, and it is causing more happiness 
than the Lincoln Highway. (Although 
Primary children are not familiar with 
maps and cannot understand them in 
the usual way, the Wet and Dry map 
of the United States may be helpfully 
used to illustrate the Temperance High- 
way, as follows: 

Secure or make one showing 19 Dry 
or White States. Let the children 
count them. Explain that these states 
have fought King Alcohol and driven 
him away and closed every saloon. 
These are the Dry states: 


Georgia, Alabama, 
Kansas, Arkansas, 
Maine, Colorado, 
Mississippi, Idaho, 

North Carolina, Iowa, 

North Dakota, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Washington, 
Tennessee, Oregon, 

West Virginia, Arizona, 


Virginia (after November 1). 


Point out the two oceans and the 
Lincoln Highway between. Attach a 
colored ribbon to the coast of North 
Carolina and let the children help to 
extend it through Dry states across the 


country, ending in Washington or Ore- | 


gon. It will be a crooked highway, but 
‘complete except the few miles where 
Utah and Wyoming join corners. Point 
out your own state and let the children 
tell whether -it is white. Rejoice if it 
is dry, and tell them they must help to 
keep it so. If not yet Dry suggest the 
motto, We'll make the map all white. 


The and not to please ourselves. 
children have .better food and clothes, | 


| 


; The | motto, or draw two oceans and a line | 
Lincoln Highway, named in honor of | for the temperance highway, or write a 
President Lincoln, when finished, will | little prayer-such as. the boy prayed. 


| 





| 











{one of us shall give account of himself 
ito God” (v. 12), it doubtless will be 





Every | 
one: shall. give account of himself to! 
God. Let no man puta stumbling-block 
or occasion to fall in his brother’s way. 
It is good not to eat flesh, nor to. drink 
wine, nor to do. anything whereby thy 


Hand-work.--Copy . the temperance 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


MOTHER finding a friend who was 
to visit the city where her son was 


dance for the world to pronounce a 
heathen that girl who would rather 


| dance than eat. 


has nowhere answered our 
queries by saying, thou shalt not dance 
nor attend theaters. He has done 
something better. He has given us a 
principle by which we can always know 
what to do. Will the thing I desire to 
do edify, help others, not myself, but 
others? It’s so easy to say I know it 
can’t be wrong, and it won’t do me 
any harm, so why should I refrain? 
Edify means to build up, as a house 
grows from day to day toward comple- 
tion. Ask, “Will my. indulgence help 
my associates toward strong stalwart 
Christian character ?” : 
But you say, I’m not sure about this 
matter, I don’t believe it is wrong, a 
great many good people do it. The 


but where is the good; not, are you sure 
it is wrong, but are you sure it is right? 
The text says if you have any doubt 
about its being the will of God, to in- 
dulge is sin (v. 23). This is strong 


| language, but it is God’s Word. (4) 


| God hasn’t given us existence to go 
| through life amusing ourselves and in- 
| dulging our passions. All about us peo- 
le are having hard experiences, and 
they need us (v. 1). When we begin 
“to bear the infirmities of the weak,” 
God rewards us by giving us such un- 
dreanied-of joy that we discover we 
had been trying to eat a knotty green 
apple when God wants to give us lus- 
cious big juicy ones. « ; : 
A bright, wideawake young chap had 
a year at.the Bible Institute. Before 
entering -he had been in the church, yet 
tugging after the things of the world. 
But what a change his friends saw in 
him. when .he was home for vacation! 
He taught his own Sunday-school class 
of young-men, as well asa class of 
little foreigners in a mission school. 
God. used him to win many of his 
cronies to Christ. He says the things 
which used to fascinate him lost all 
charm because he’s found the joy of 
living for others. 

A dog and his master were in the 
woods. Usually the dog jumped from 


We 





confined in the State penitentiary asked | 
this friend to take her picture to her | 
son, assuring him of her love. The son | 
spurned it saying, “How can I love my | 
mother? It was she, a Christian, who 
taught me to drink wine about our own 
table, it was she who taught me to play 
cards in our own home. A few months! 
later I, insensible through drink, struck | 
a man dead over a game of cards, The | 
State compels me to pay for it with my | 
life, but before God my mother is more 
to blame that I am. (1) 

When that day comes when “Each 





found that God does not put all of the 
blame upon the drunkard and the crim- 
inal, but upon all who influenced them 
toward wrong, the wet voter, the man 
who rents his property for saloons, 
smoke houses and gambling, as well as 
the man who sells it, the girl who 
drinks beer and champagne with her 
friend, the girl who approves of a man 
smoking by rolling his cigarettes and 
saying she rather likes their smell. 
Even the girl who dresses so elabor- 
ately for Sunday-school that the poor 
girl, feeling her poverty, will not come, | 
will surely be partly responsible if that | 
girl’s soul is lost. We are bound to- | 
gether in a great network. (2) 

The Christians to whom Paul was 
writing were troubled about meat. It 
had been but a short time since they 





bank to bank of a gully they crossed. 
This day he went far out of his way 
to where he could cross by a path, then 
back the other side. Why? There was 
a little dog with him. If he jumped 
across he knew the little dog would 


try and would fall into the stream. He | 


took the trouble to go that long way 
around for the sake of his small com- 
panion. Are you living for others? 


For Next Sunday’s Lesson 

Who was emperor of Rome in A. D. 
54-68? 

For what was Nero noted? 

Gather facts about Rome in the time 
of Nero. 

What epistles did Paul write while 
in Rome? 

How had his imprisonment furthered 
the Gospel? 

What did Paul accomplish in Rome? 

Brace Institute, Los ANGELES. 


we 
Pucker’s “‘Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER explained that we will 
leave Paul on the island of Malta 
another week while we ‘study the 
world’s temperance lesson. It is taken 


| from Paul’s letter to the Roman Chris- 


tians, written and sent from Corinth not 
long before his last journey to Jeru- 
salem and his arrest. 


The weak Christians 


. OCTOBER 28, 1916 


It seems that the Christians in Rome 
must have been having a lot of trouble 
between one set who were awfully 
Strict about everything and another set 
who declared that they didn’t see any 
harm in this, that, and the other thing. 
So they had it up and down. Father 

he presumes they called each 

“cranky,” “not progres octane agen 
c “ on- sive,” on one 
hand, and “worldly,” “unspiritual,” 
“inconsistent,” on the other. 
- Worse than that, the example of the 
liberal members sometimes led those 
whose ideas were stricter to yield and 
do things which were against their con- 
sciences. 

Paul undertook in this chapter to 
straighten them out: First, he says they 
must stop calling each other names. 
“Let us not therefore judge one 
another any more.” Each one must do 
what ‘he thinks is right and answer for 
himself to God. 

Then he says even if the things the 
broad-minded members do are allow- 
able, they miust not do them when it 
will lead weaker Christians to go 
against ‘their own consciences. 

Bulldog Jones pointed out verse four- 
teen and said he didn’t see how Paul 
could say that “nothing is unclean of 
itself.” 

Teacher explained that Paul was 
speaking of food, not of things that are 
known to be sins, and that he meant 
' by unclean, not dirty, but ceremonially 
defiling, displeasing to God, as the laws 
‘of Moses had taught the Old Testa- 
ment people. Paul meant that New 
Testament Christians were living in the 
Spirit, and these ceremonial distinctions 
were done away with, as Peter learned 
| by his vision on the housetop. Paul 
thought the broad-minded ones were 
right, but where some could not forget 
their early teachings they must be hu- 
mored and guarded from falling. (1) 

Teacher asked me why it was when 
we big fellows went ‘swimming last 
summer we went right out where it 
was deep, but when my little brother 
Jim went along we all stayed near the 
bank. I told him little: Jim might fol-— 
-low us: and. get in over his head when 
he doesn’t know how to swim yet. Then 
he said that’s just what Paul means in 
this lesson, only instead of swimming it 
is living. (2) 

Teacher thinks meat would stand now 
, for amusements, habits, Sabbath keep- 
| ing and such things. He says we big 
, boys must set a right example before 
| the little ones in everything, then they 
| won't stumble over us. 

“Chick Reynolds thinks it’s all right 
play ‘cards,” spoke up Bert. “They 
do it right along at his. house.” 

“Do you think it is wrong?” asked 
teacher. . 

“Yes, sir, I do,” answered Bert. 

“Well, then,” said teacher, “according 
to Paul’s rule when you are down to 
Reynolds’ house he ought not to get out 
the cards if he knows they are against 

our conscience. But on the other 
and you must not criticise him for 
playing, and if he does urge you to join 
in you must be strong enough not to 
yield. Because some one puts a stumb- 
lingblock in your way is no sign you 
have to fall over it.” 

“Then,” he went on, “watch yourself 
bos fear you may be tempting somebody 
else.” 

Bulldog Jones said he guessed he’d 
have to cut out making up his school 
work on Sunday, for some other fellow 
might take it up that didn’t look at it 
as he does. 








; to 


The home study questions for next 
week are: 
How did Paul leave Malta? 
Trace the journey. 
How did they travel from Puteoli? 
What experiences cheered Paul? 
What was his imprisonment like? 
- How did he spend the time? 
; What were the results of his preach- 
ing? 


Teaching Hints from Pucker 
Beginning. 


Explain the break in the story. 
When was Romans written? 

















_ Explanation. 


“difficulties, our duties. 
“meet them. 


LESSON FOR NOV. 12 (Rom. 14 : 13 to 15 : 3) 


What problem called out this chapter? 

What was Paul’s solution? 

In what sense is oe unclean? 

What would meat stand for to-day? 

What is more important than eating? 
Application. 

judge not. 

atch your example. 
Terre Haute, Inp. 
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Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, November 12 


How to be Strong (Heb. 11: 32-40; 
12; 1-4). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Strong in faith (Rom 4: 20). , 
Tues.—Strong in patience A Cor. 12: 


Wed.—Strong in goodness (Matt. 5: 

Thwwe.—Strong through study (Josh. 1: 

FriBereen through prayer (Mark 14: 

Sat.—Strong through — gentleness (Psa. 
18: 35). 











Faith as a source of strength. 
How does spiritual vision make us strong? 
How does good will make us strong? 


HERE is something wonderfully 

bracing and inspiring in Payl’s man- 
ner of appeal. “Quit you like men,” he 
says. “Be strong.” “You want to be 
strong and able and faithful? Well be 
so.” He knows that those to whom he is 
writing have within their reach all the 
strength dnd resources they require. 
He himself could do all ‘things through 
Christ who strengthened him. They 


could do the same... Well then, let them. 
_It is so with, us. > ha’ 


I le have no right to 
‘make 4 great to-do oyer our tasks, our: 
Bé strong and 


se 


William Cobbett was a sturdy English 
farmer and writer of the early nine- 
teenth century. In his “Rural Rides” | 
he draws the most interesting pictures 
of contemporary country life in Eng- 
land, and he reveals the figure of. a 
substantial, rugged personality who 
laughed at mere hindrances and incon- 
veniences, and put forth his will and 
strength to do his work. Rain or. shine 
he went on his way. Wet could not 
browbeat him. As he writes referring 
to St. Swithin’s supposed control of the 
weather : 


“Here I am, in spite of St. Swithin! 
The truth is, that the saint is like most 
other oppressors; rough him! rough 
him! and he relaxes. After drying 
myself, and sitting the better part cf 
four hours at Singleton, I started in 
the rain, boldly setting the saint at de- 
fiance, and expecting to have not one 
dry thread by the time I got to Havant, 
which is nine miles from Fareham, and 
four from Cosham. To my _ most 
agreeable surprise, the rain ceased be- 
fore I got by Selsey.” 

That is what we ought to do with all 


hindrances, “Rough them! Rough 
them !” 
4 
Faith in God is the condition of 
strength. It is God grasped by faith 





who does’ the mighty and _ difficult 
things. Faith does not do them. Faith 
simply accepts the readiness and the 
power of God to do them. Paul did | 
net say “I can do all things through 
faith,” bu. “I can do all things through 
Christ.” ye 


The strongest forces in the world are 
the most silent ones. Look at all the 
great rivers running to the sea pouring 
millions of millions of cubic yards of 
water into the ocean every minute. The 
sun must lift all that water up into the 





sky as fast as the rivers pour it out. 
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| Indeed the sun had already lifted it | lators, and printers of the Scriptures, 


and then lowered’ it to make those also for the merchants who sell them. 


rivers. And yet all that gigantic work 
of raising that water was done in abso- 
lute silence. Each spring the sun lifts 


out-of the earth all the immeasurable | 


mass of verdure and v tion and 
feeds the world with it. It does it all 
without a sound. The great construc- 
tive forces of history work in the same 
quiet way. It is’ only vain little men 
and the occasional storm or calamity 
of destruction which make a noise. 


4 
And the strongest strength is strength 
in such qualities as patience and good- 
ness. It is easy enough to be strong in 
impatience and haste and violence and 
self-will, but to be strong in self-con- 
trol, in kindness, in trust—this is so 
hard that men to escape its difficulty 
leap downwards into the animal phil- 
osophy of might and violence. Of 
course they call might and violence b 
other names, “civilization,” “progress,” 
and even “righteousness.” But if men 
would only be strong enough in love 
and service to start with they would 
not need to end with strength of as- 
sault or resistance. 
vd 


What individuals in Bible history 
showed themselves stronger alone than 
kings or rulers or multitudes? What 
made them so? 

A New York lawyer some years ago 
wrote a book entitled “How to Get 
Strong and How to Stay So.” Are the 
methods in each case the same both for 
the body and for the soul? 

Who turned out to be the stronger, 
Jesus the Crucified or the Roman Em- 
pire which crushed him? — 

It is better to be strong in God than 
to get strength from God. 

New York Ciry. 





For’Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 


a Pare 








AMY THANKS: are due to: several 


friends who‘have written relative 
to family ‘worship. The complaint re- 
garding the lack of spiritual interest as 
expressed by absence of family’ prayer 
is fairly general. It is truly surprising 
how little value is placed upon the ob- 
servance of worship in the home. We 
who believe that this old-fashioned in- 
stitution still has value should pray 
daily for its*revival. One of my friends 
has written me of his’ method of con- 
ducting this service in the home, and I 
pass it on since it may help others. He 
writes: “We have three children, the 
oldest of them being ten years old; we 
have family worship once each day 
(sometimes oftener) ; just after break- 
fast is our time, we think that is best. 
Our custom has been to read from half 
a chapter to three each time; all the 
children read with us. The one not 
old enough repeats after us. In this 
way we have gone through the Bible 
twice and the Prophets from Daniel 
to Malachi once, the Book of Revela- 
tion once, and some chapters several 
times.” 

Who can estimate the blessing that 
such Bible reading will mean to the 
children in coming days? Families 
— up on the Book are strong in- 
eed. 


November 6 to 12 
Mon.—Rom. 14: 13 to 15:3. Mutual Help- 
fulness. 


there be the most love. The weak 
make their appeal to the strong, and 
rightly so. Our standard ought ever to 
be “even as Christ pleased ~.t Him- 
self.” 
pleasure to others. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
work of distributing the Word of God 
among the soldiers on the Mesican 
border, also at the front and in the va- 
rious camps. Pray for the work of the 
Bible Society, colporteurs, Bible trans- 


True pleasure is founa in giving | 


Tues.—Isa. 58: 6-12, Divine Requirements. 

By virtue of our relationship with 
Christ we have special responsibilities 
toward our neighbors. In preparing 
men for the life to come the Christian 
Church must not be unmindful of the 
life that now is. Our great Rescue 
Missions afford a glowing comment on 
verse 7. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
Christians to be found in the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Catholic countries. 
Pray for a spiritual movement in coun- 
tries that are in the grip of Roman 
Catholicism. Give God thanks for the 
blessing evidenced in many who have 
hitherto rested in forms and cere- 
monies. 


Wed.—Matt. 5: 38-48. Perfect. Love. 


Here we touch the vastest power for 
good in the Christian life. Four de- 
grees of hatred are met by four de- 
grees of love. The bigger the hate the 
higher the love. “Lord, who is suffi- 
cient for these things?” 
grace can enable us to rise to such 
heights. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
dwellers on the lonely prairies. For 
pastors and preachers who visit the 
farms and homes of these vast dis- 
tricts. Pray that the faith of all who 
are separated from the usual means of 
grace may be kept bright. 


Thurs.—Luke 10: 25-37. Brotherly Love. 

The flower of human love sometimes 
grows in strange gardens, and it: is 
oftentimes absent where it is most ex- 
pected. The priest failed, the Levite 
failed, but the Samaritan’s heart over- 
flowed with genuine compassion. Such 
is Christ’s love, all unmerited and un- 
deserved. 

Prayer SuccEstions: Special. prayer 
should be made to-day for the historic 
country of Italy. “Great changes have 
been already wrought in that land, and 
the Gospel has had wonderful success. 
Pray for all spiritual. activities ,in Italy, 


Pullen has deep and prayerful interest. 


| Fri—2 Cor. 6: 14-18. Separated from Un- 


cleanness. 


Light and darkness have no fellow- 
ship, and between believers and unbe- 
lievers there is no agreement. How 
gracious the promises to separated ones; 
“T will dwell.” “I will be.” “I will re- 
seive.” The call to a separated life was 
never more needed than now. Shall J 
respond? 

Prayer Succestions: Let us to-day 
pray the prayer Jesus commanded that 
the Lord of the harvest would thrust 
laborers into the harvest. Pray that he 
may call to the ministry in the home 
land and in the lund beyond the seas 
men of vision and passion, and that the 
ranks of the ministry may be kept fur- 
nished oy true men of God. 


Sat.—James 1: 12-18. Resisting Temptation. 


Temptation in itself is not sin, it is 
only when the temptation is yielded to 
that sin is committed. Temptation 
loses its point and force when our 


the approach of disease. 
successfully resisted gives the promise 
of renewed victory. 

Prayer SuGcEsTions: Pray for the 
many Christian colleges which at this 
time gre depleted of students owing to 
war conditions. Pray that suitable men 
may be found for preparation for the 


| ministry of the Word in the future. 
Where there is the most infirmity let | 


Pray for our college’ professors and 
teachers, as well as the rank and file of 
students. 


Sun.—Psalm 141. Prayer for the Tempted. 
David’s prayer was directed to the 

Lord as an arrow is shot to its mark. 

As the incense was spread on the golden 


his prayer out before the all seeing eye 
of Jehovah. In connection with verse 
2, quite a helpful addition may be found 





in Revelation 5:8 and Isaiah 6:4 and 
Luke 1:9, 10. 


Only Divine ; 


spiritual life is healthy and strong, just | 
as when we are physically fit we resist | 
Temptation | 


altar before the Lord, so does he lay! 


for. the Spezzia Mission.in which Mr. |. 





639 
Prayers Succestions: Pray for 
blessing to rest upon the efforts being 
made for the stricter observance of the 
Lord’s Day. Pray for the Lord’s Day 
Alliance and the Sabbath Observance 
Society. Pray that such legislation may 
be operative as shall put a brake upon 
the present activities of Sabbath 
‘breakers. Pray also that the laws of 
our city may be such as to restrict 
worldly amusements, 


New York City. 


—_—_— 

@ 
TheBibleintnescnoo 
inthe School 
PRESIDENT BUTLER of Columbia Uni- 
versity has said, ‘‘‘lhe English Bible, a 
fountain of English literature, is practically 
stricken from the reading of the American 
people. I contend that we are not only on 
the point of impoverishing life and literature 
by neglect of Bible reading, but we have done 
so already. It is a present condition, not a 
future problem: My own feeling is that what 
has come to pass can only be described by one 

word, shameful."’ 

How can this indictment be overcome ? 

Why cannot the study of the Bible be made 
as interesting as that of a secular text-book? It 
can, The Bible is a fascinating book. Help 
young people to find this out for themselves, not 

y trying to naan upon them the opinions of 
others, but by helping them to gain for them- 
selves a first-hand intimate acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. Give them a simple course 
based upon consecutive and systematic study. 


“A Guide to] Bible Study” 


ON INSPECTION 


It is simple and practical. It makes the Word 
of God clear and adds a new impetus to the 
study of the Bible as a whole. 


Endorsed by recognized authorities. 


The Sunday School Times: It is a real guide to 
Bible study, sending pupil and teacher to the Word 
itself to get its consecutive teaching It does away 
with scrappy study. 

The Continent >The plan is a carefully graded one, 
its ‘governing: thought being to bring the pupil straight 
to the Bible and give hin knowledge of the Bible asa 
whole, not merely of fragmehtal parts. 


Patt 1 Genesis to Ruth." 
Ty 





2. 1 Samuel to Nehemiah. nome 
. “tg. The Gospels and the Acts.,) ~OU"S* 
t +4. Genesis jo. sFemient. ; 
* 5. 1 Kings to Nehemia 
(portions of nine eet 
rophetical books). } (< Sint 
“ 6, Life of Christ. sine) 
“ 9, The Acts and The | ™éediate). 
Epistles. 
Paper covers, each Part.......... $ .30 
Fer ae eee -60 
Parts 1 to 3 in one volume, cloth. ... . 1.25 
Parts 4 to 7 in one volume, cloth. ... . 1.50 


Descriptive pamphlet on request 


Index Publishing Company 
Box 123, Bloomfield, N. J. 





AGreat Song Book 





world’sleading wri 
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Send today sure fi 
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FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
FREE Returnable samples to interested persons. 


Christmas at Hi Hopkins’s ,92°% 273, 3is. 
Mrs. Bailey’s Boarders & PD. Vole and Dr. 


10 others. 
Send for them. 


Hall-Mack Co. ) 1018-1620 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Adam Geibel Co. { 339 S.Wabash,Chicago(Agency) 


How+o Understand tne Bible 


REV. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A. Cloth, $1.00 net 
A book that will help one to "grip" Bible truths as never be- 
fore. Ain exposition and a revelation of the joy of Bible study. 
[F. #. Revell Co., 158 Sth-Av.,N.Y. 17N. Wabash, Chicago 
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FOR S.S. TEACHERS 


With the most accurate, up- 
to-date and comprehensive 
helps, arranged in one alpha- 
betical order like a Gotionsty. 


FOR CHILDREN 


With beautiful illustrations, 
black and colored, and a num- 
ber of styles with 5 specially 
selected helps. 


FOR OLD FOLKS 


With extra large, clear type, 
some rinted on “Oxford 
India Paper,”—easy to read, 
easy to hold. From $1.35 


Send for“ A Selected List of Oxford Bibles” 
—a compicte guide to Bible Buyers. 


Ask your bookseller to show you 
an “Oxford India Paper’ Bible. 


Oxford Gniversity Press American Branch 
35 West 32nd Biret « +: Rew York 


REE 





MAS 
ALL MACK OS 





7 Samples M to U astors, IC i EN Commit- 
tees or Choir Leaders. Send Postal. 
Young Peo e’s Cantatas for Christmas 
nes. Examination copies upon request 
Christmas Helper No. 4 
Exercises, Kecitations, Drills. Double the size, 


price the same—only ro cents. 
Hall-Mack Co. 
Adam Geibel Co. { 3399S. Wabash, Chicago (Agency) 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SEND 6 CENTS for C poets Packet contain- 
in two services: ** Ly EFA CE,”’ 
“CHRISTMAS TIDE Pit 
ae **GRANDPA’S CHRISTMAS 


And our 112- pare Holiday Catalogue with il- 
lustrated Circulars for Xmas Collection Devices. 
OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 

Christmas Services—ro for 30 cents. 
Christmas Cantatas—26 for 75 cents. 
hristmas Cantatas—12 for 40 cents. 


MacCalla & Company, Inc. ’#.22"45' 


pomensiet Sunday School Festivals—————m 


The Child of Bethlehem 


A New and Iexutiful Xmas Cantata. Price joc. 
By W. A. Ogden 
The Birth of Christ "Y.:% 26 cats 
Sample copies sent on receipt of abov- prices. 


ESTATE OF HAMILTON S. GORDON 
141-145 West 36th Street, New York, N.Y. | 











Also Cantata: 
GUARDS. 























Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


Our packet, rich i - sample pages of the music 

FR B{in our 5 new Services, in our new Scrip- 
fecal 2new Santa Claus cantatas,etc = 

wi ng you a complete copy, regular 

106. { cdision, of of each of our § new services to- 
gether with cantata sample pp., etc, Stamps 

accepted. Mention The S S. Times, and address 


L ARES Z “ana vavion, oo. 





















NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


(Orchestration for one) 
SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY 
BENTLEY D. ACKLEY, Publisher 
1020 Arch Street, - + Philadelphia, Pa. 








PREACHERS AND TEAGHERS 2: 


a and pen stem. Send *y Comatic 
WILSON Li ‘ey x A,East Haddam,Ct. Used 
and commended by Dr. Griffith Thomas ; endorsed 
bys. S. Times. See issue of Feb. 29, 1916, last page. 


WANTED: . BOY 14 to 17 yere old, to deliver 


an in a 
business. Opportunity for advancement as clerk, 
salesman, or to lear> ¢o: 





trade. Address 
Gatchel & Manning, 6th and Chestnut Sts., Phila.. Pa. 


~ When advertisements, 


gnewertng lease | 
mention The Su y School Times. . 


: Palace, the twins, came panting 
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[ Children at Home | 





The Pond-Lily Path 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


T HAD been too hot to work and 
almost too hot to play. Across the 
green lawn and against the pink dog- 
wood tree the little waves of heat 
quivered upwards. One by one the Band 
took refuge under the cool shade of the 
go white-cak tree just outside the 
ouse. Even Henny-Penny and Alice- 
back 
| from some important secret mission and 
threw themselves down within the cool 

circle of shade. 

“I wish,” said Trottie, languidly, “that 
I was swimming in a nice, deep, cool 
pe The water would be all goldy- 

own and every once in a-while I 
would duck under and swim along the 
bottom. It would be covered with yel- 
low and white sand, and I would pick 
up colored pebvies and mussel-shells, all 
mother-of-pearl inside, and I would let 
the current carry me down and down, 
and I would stay in hours and hours.” 

“Huh, ” broke in the Third rudely, 

‘ou’'re ‘talking about the Rancocas and 

e swimming-pool by the cabin. It’s 
too hot to get there, and the Captain 
wouldn’ t let you stay in hours and hours 
anyway.” 

Just at this moment a rapid-fire vol- 
ley of toots sounded from the lower 
gate, and before the astonished eyes of 
the Band an extremely shiny car came 


steep road. It was Honey, sitting cross- 
legged on a low branch of the oak, who 





1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. | 
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first recognized the driver. 

“It’s Fathy,” he squealed delightedly 
down to the rest. 

Sure enough, the car sped tootingly 
forward, swung around the curve by 
the garage, and halted in front of the 
;assembled Band. Such a loud shout 
| went up that it awoke Mother, who had 
been sleeping in a cool hammock on the 
veranda. 

“It suddenly occurred to me,” ex- 
plained the Captain, “that it was en- 
tirely too het to practise law safely. 
Accordingly, absolutely regardless of 
expense I have had put up the nicest, 
coldest lunch that money could buy. If 
I could possibly get any company,” he 
went .on reflectively, “I think I would 
run out to the Cabin and take a swim 
and come back in the moonlight when 
it’s cool. I suppose, though,” he went on, 
“that you people are all too busy to 
even think of such a thing.” 

There was a rush and a scramble 
which lasted not over ten seconds. The 
eleventh second found Henny-Penny 
and Alice-Palace in the front seat with 
the Captain, while Mother, the Third, 
Honey, and: Trottie filled the back seat 
so tightly: that it seemed hardly possi- 
ble that any of them would ever be able 
to get out. Im a minute they were 
speeding along the thirty miles that sep- 
arated them: from the Cabin and the 
swimming-hole, so fast that a breeze 
blew into their faces in spite of the heat. 

“It was me who did all this,” tri- 
umphed Trottie, “I wished for this with 
my wishing-stone and it came true.” 

Not even the Third contradicted him. 
Two hours later found the whole Bard 
in the pool, carrying out the program 
of Trottie and his wishing-stone.. They 
dived, they swam, they floated and they 
splashed and they ducked and they 
laughed and ‘they squealed (especially 
Alice- Palace) for f ully an hour in the 
magic water in which bare legs and 
arms show: golden bronze. Finally the 
Captain led the whole Band, who all 
swam like ducklings, down the stream 
around the. bend until they came to a 
place where it narrowed until the over- 
| hanging bushes nearly touched. Said 
| bushes were loaded down with bunches 
of the first blueberries of the season. The 
| whole Band floated in the cool running 
| water and. gobbled blueberries until 
every bush was empty. Then they swam 
| back and dressed and ate the lunch of 











, pel bears and other dangerous boarders. 
speeding around the sharp turns of the | 





which the Sa. had boasted. It was 
just as good as he claimed it to be. 

In: the cool of the afternoon they 
started exploring. 
pine-barrens where the Cabin aren | this 
was a favorite game. Everywhere 
through the tangled scrub-oaks and pitch 
pines ran little paths. Some of them 
they had learned. There was the con- 
cealed path which led to Sam Carpen 
ter’s cranberry bog, and which pres eo 
at a little side door in his sawmill and 
wound thro ostrich and interrupted 
ferns waist-high and sometimes was so 
covered up that it could not be seen, 
but had to be felt out by the feet of the 
one going first. Then there was the 
winding wood-road which led to the 
Upper Mill, five long miles away. The 
Captain had finally learned this, al- 
though twice he lost himself and wan- 
dered a whole day through a maze of 

aths and endless stretches of barrens 

fore he found his way back. 

To-day they started on the narrow 
path which led to Annie’s Bog, less than 
two miles away. As they started along 
the winding path which the Captain had 
cut through the thickets from the main | 
road to the Cabin, he slipped on ahead. | 
As the Band turned around a sharp | 
curve, suddenly an enormous animal , 
rushed on all fours at them from a_ 
withe-wood thicket, with fearsome roar- | 
ings and loud and terrifying growly | 
noises. In the narrow pathway the) 
whole Band fell backwards over each 
other, while the cautious Honey, who 
was bringing up the rear, fled for his 
life and did not stop until he was safe 
again on the Cabin-porch, ready to re- 





It turned out after all to be only the 
Captain, whereupon the whole Band 
fell upon him and rolled him over and 
over among the prickly scrub-oak leaves 
until he begged for mercy. 

As they came to the main road, Trot- 
tie was seized with a brilliant idea. He 
would scurry around the bend and hide 
himself and spring out at the Captain. 
Accordingly he slipped away. The next 
thing the Band knew they heard from 
the woods the voice of Trottie on high: 

“Ow! ow!” he shouted, and in a min- 
ute there was a crackle in the under- 
brush and through the bushes he burst 
still making the same remark at the 
very top of his voice. His round face 
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was all puckered up with pain, and with 
every jump he yelled “Ow” as loud as 
any ten-year-old boy would possibly be | 
expected to yell. The Captain-ran for- | 
ward, but Trottie was too far gone for 
words. He finally managed to point to 
one bare leg, and there sure enough 
was a cluster of no less than six 
vicious little yellow-striped yellow-jack- 
ets, each one stinging away with all its 
might. The Captain had no more 
brushed these off than Trottie pointed 
to another place. Both legs, one arm, 
and one cheek were badly stung, and in 
spite of his advanced age and the hon- 
orable position of second lieutenant 
which he had won in the Band, he cried 
aloud before them all under the intoler- 
able smart of the stings. The Captain 
did not waste a moment. | Running 
down the road he came back with a 
handful of blue flowers growing’ in a 
spike and with long curved leaves. 
“Quick,” he said, “chew this,” and he 


poked a bundle of hurriedly plucked |-Meere 


leaves in Trottie’s mouth just in time 
to stop another cry. Trottie did as. he 
was told, and the Captain placed a hur- 
ried poultice of the chewed leaves on 
each sting. Almost as if by magic, the 
pain stopped-and a wan smile appeared 
on Trottie’s tearful face. 

“Gee,” he remarked, “that feels good. 
What is it”? 

“That,” said the Captain, “is ‘heal-all.’ 
It’s guaranteed to cure all aches, pains, 
stings, or burns, even such. severe 
wounds .as our brave comrade has sus- 
tained.” 

“He cried some,” said Henny-Penny ; 





“that. wasn’t very brave.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “it wouldn’t | 
be ordinarily, but eleven yellow-jackets | 
all at- once are allowed a reasonable | 
amount of cry.” 


(To be concluded next week) 
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ANSWERED 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 12 (Rom. 14: 13 to 15 : 3) 








"8 War Praqrein~-Greet Britain, by ie 


Central Control! Board, in many 
‘tricts has reduced the hours of sale to 
5% hours per day, restricted the sale or 
supply of spirits, forbidden treating and 
credit sales. In some of these areas 
the convictions for drunkenness are 
markedly reduced. In six weeks, this 
summer, over 2,000,000 people of all 
classes signed a memorial asking the 

overnment to prohibit the liquor traf- 
Fe during the period of the war and for 
six months thereafter. 

France has permanently prohibited 
manufacture, sale, and exportation of 
absinthe. Hours of sale in wine-shops 
are reduced. Military orders forbid 
sale of spirits to French soldiers in the 
war zone, in the Paris command; to 
French, British, and Belgian troops in 
Normandy. 

Germany forbade the sale of spirits 
during mobilization, but the order was 
not uniformly applied ; to save barley the 
output of beer is officially limited; the 
sale of spirits to soldiers is forbidden 
in certain areas, and to all buyers be- 
tween certain hours in certain areas. 

Russia prohibited vodka, and gave 
local option on wine and beer, which 
has been widely exercised to close all 
selling places. 

Roumania has forbidden the sale and 
consumption of alcoholic liquors dur- 
ing the war. 

Austria limits hours of sale. 

Italy limits the number of selling 
places. 

Norway forbids the sale of spirits 
three days in the week, and forbids the 
use of grain or potatoes for liquor 
manufacture. She has only twelve 
towns or cities where spirits can legally 
be sold. 

Sweden .is tightening up restrictions 
in stricter control by the Gothenburg 
System. 

Denmark prohibits sale of liquor to 
soldiers in certain districts and the use 
of potatoes and some grains for mak- 
ing spirits. 

Switzerland prohibits absinthe. 

Australian States are limiting the 
hours of sale. 

In Egypt the commander of the dis- 
trict of Cairo forbids sale of liquors to 
soldiers within a radius of ‘five miles of 
any place in two provinces where any 
forces of the Allies may be stationed. 

In West Africa the French Com- 
mandant forbade selling or giving any 
liquor during the training period to na- 
tive soldiers within ten. kilometers of 
garrisons where training goes on. 


Canada’s Great Fight.—All the prov- 
inces of Canada have now voted dry ex- 
cept Quebec and Yukon Territory. A 
plebiscite on the question was lost in 
Yukon by only three votes. Prohibition 
has gone into effect in all provinces that 
have voted for it except in New Bruns- 
wick and British.Columbia. Quebec is 
considerably more than half “dry,” by 
local vote. Newfoundland’s legal sell- 
ing will end December 31. Prohibition 
in Canada includes. all retail liquor sell- 
ing, except in Saskatchewan where there 
are still twenty ~ government-operated 
liquor shops. 


What of the United States ?—Nine- 
teen States have voted dry. Five states, 
California, Montana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Michigan, vote this year. 


- New prohibition States report even ‘un- 


expected results in réduction of drunk- 
enness and the wastage of drink in im- 
proved business. Former opponents of 
prohibition open admit themselves con- 
vinced of its desirability and practica- 
bility. by its results: Increased demands 
in industry for sober men. Abstainers 
given preference -in promotion. State 
and city departments beginning to re- 
quire sobriety as an essential in officials 
and employees. Between 850 and 900 
newspapers and over 60 magazines re- 


Nuggets for Your Temperance Teaching . 













fuse liquor advertisements. Public 
health officials are beginning to fight 
alcohol by popular education. College 
fraternities are barring drink. 


From a Football Hero.—“The first 
question the student body asks of a foot- 
ball hero is ‘Does he drink’? All the 
best coaches absolutely forbid the drink- 
ing of intoxicants during the training 
season, and keep a watchful eye on their 
men the year round. The ‘new athletes’ 
are forming a line of offense against 
booze and all forms of dissipation be- 
cause they know that no man can com- 
bine drink and good playing. Eddie 
Collins, the White Sox star, says, ‘You 
can’t bat .300 if you bat around all 
night.’”"—L. C. Reimann, Left Tackle, 
University of Michigan. From Associ- 
ation Men. 


Shall Our Girls Drink?—“We have 
no right to put our girls in the position 
of having to refuse drink when they 
go out to take their places in society. 
They come to us from finishing schools 
and colleges fresh and eager and excited 
with life, and in the flush of it all they 
are likely to do what others do unless 
they have been warned and have unu- 
sually strong characters and high ideals. 
The place to begin to banish liquors is 
in the circles of society whose example 
is followed by people of less wealth.”— 
Mrs. Joseph Gazzam, Philadelphia. 


Banqueting Fifty Steel Workers.— 
Fifty workmen were taken out of the 
steel mills in Chicago and transferred 
to better positions in Pittsburgh. Be- 
cause of superior ability they had been 
carefully selected from among thousands 
employed in the mills. Their friends 
gave them a supper when they were 
about to leave and furnished plenty of 
liquor for the occasion. But to the 
amazement of the hosts, every one of 
the fifty workmen turned down his 
glass. Whether or not the bosses knew 
about their temperate habits is not told. 
But it is significant that these fifty su- 
perior workmen were apparently total 
abstainers. All this is in line with ‘the 
tendency on the part of high-class 
artisans to cut out = drink—Charles 
Stelzle, in The National Daily. 


A Newspaper’s Opinion.—It is not. so | 


very long since managers of sales forces 


in many instances believed that their | 


subordinates must be able to carry a 
considerable load of liquor in order to 
obtain business for the firm, that they 
must be good “mixers,” good spenders, 
good entertainers, always ready to “buy 
a drink” for a prospective customer. 
Such methods are now being discour- 
aged by émployers, who are finding that 
as a lubricant for sales alcohol is not 
only unnecessary but that it breeds in- 
efficiency. 

It is no longer true, if it ever was, 
that alcohol can claim any part in the 
success of salesmanship. 


Alcohol is the greatest enemy of real | 
efficiency. Its detrimental effect upon | 


organized thought, even when only oc- 
casionally indulged in, is easily appa- 
rent. Moreover, it establishes a pre- 
cedent for violating other laws of 
efficiency.—Chicago News. 


Alcohol and Automobiles.—Alcohol 
in this State gives way for gasoline. 
The automobile makes good the disap- 
pearance of the saloon and the brewery 
as sources of public revenue. The 
county assessor’s account of personalty 
in Spokane County subject to taxation 
during the running fiscal year shows a 
loss of $301,030 from last year in as- 
sessable fixtures r breweries and sa- 
loons, but a gain of $333,180 in assess- 
able automobiles. In other words, the 
disappearance of the liquor business 
has not only not cost revenue to the 
county, but the increase of automobiles 
has added over 30 percent to the in- 
come which the county drew from the 
equipment of the drink traffic.—Spokes- 
man-Review of Spokane (Wash:). 
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Lirtles SH Sustem 


START THE SYS" °M by presenting every scholar with the = 
No, ocelluloid pin. For every term of three months’ unin- 
terrupted attendance the pupil earns a reward. ‘lhirteen 
consecutive Sundaysemay be considcred as three months. 


For the first term the No. 1 pin; for the second the 
No. 2 pin ; for the third the No. 3 pin ; for the fourth the 
No. 6 pin. 

Pupils absent without a satisfactory excuse lose the in- 
terrupted term, but may begin a sew term the next Sun- 
day they attend, continuing to wear the pin already earned. 


No, 6 solid gold pin is presented outright, with a hand- 
some certificate, gx11 inches, with seal and ribbon at- 
tached. Certificates are free. 


No. 0 pin (celluloid), 1 centeach. No. 1 (bronze), 6cents. 
No. 2 (gun metal finish), 15 cents. No. 3, solid silver, 30 

\e . 6, solid gold, 85 cents. Gold wreath, 85 cents. 
year bars, 65 cents each. 


Pins are made in over seven hundred different names. 
Send for folder in seven colors and three bronzes. 


Pins for Rewards | 
Chased, Hand Engraved and Enameled in Colors 


All enameled pins No. 42 are made with red torch and blue ribbon, 
excepting Grade GE, which has white ribbon and red torch. 

Prices.are net in any quantity and postpaid. 

* Nos. 40, 43 and 44 made with dates: 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, 
Grade Each 
A, Bronze, chased (not enameled)... . . 6c. 
B, Gold plated, chased (not enameled). . . 8c. 
BE, Gold plated (dark blue and red enamel), 16c. 
C, Rolled gold, chased (not cnameled) . 16c. 
D, Rolled gold, chased, extra heavy (not 

rr ; ‘ - . 24C. 
E, Solid silver, hand engraved (not enameled), 20c. 
F, Solid silver, hand engraved, gold plated 
PE CIEE P5150 ok alee Se 24C. 
EE, Solid silver, hand engraved (light blue 
and white enamel). .......... 3oc. 
FE, Solid silver, hand engraved, gold plated 
(light blue and white enamel), .... . 35c. 
DE, Rolled gold (white and dark blue 

































ES os ob. he le & 8 0s. & te ee 4oc. 
G, Solid gold, hand engraved (not enameled), 66c. 


§ Tk Fe / | ae 
GE, Solid gold, hand engraved (red and av +, a? 
*white enamel) Sat INGE tee ie 8 Ww wy, 6 


| MacCALLA & CO., Inc., 249 Dock St. Philadelphia | 
NEW BIBLE PICTURE CONTEST | 1¢ Cbristian Herald Bible Picture Contest 


which has just ended, has been a tremendous 
- success. 419 rewards for fitting appropriate 
Bible verses to pictures published in the Christian Herald. First reward was $1,250.00. A NEW 
Contest is here announced. Over five hundred rewards aggregating $5,000.00 will be given 
away. Every reader of the Christian Herald will have an opportunity to earn one of these 


























rewards. Write for particulars. You will also receive every week in the year one of the best 
religious newspapers published, It will keep you up-to-date on all’ matters of interest. It is 
illustrated ~on nearly every page. Special articles. Short stories, Serial stories. Weekly 
sermons by famous pastors. Daily Meditations, Sunday School Lessons. Christian Endeavor, 
Baptist Young People and Epworth League Topics. Subscription price NOW §1.50 a year. 
After Nov, roth $2.00 per year. Subscribe NOW before price is raised. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 800 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Our Troublesome Religious Questiens 


By CT, Whe Gin cutie man of t-te bo actin shes wb ONLY 
i . a7 
Edward Leigh Pell book tht tandate ; ee Glas nen ae $1.25 O 
Editor of “Pell’s” Notes Fu Revell Co., 158 5th Av..N.Y. 17N.Wabash Av.,Chicago | NET 


‘POSTERS, 34 kinds in twocolors, Pledge Cards, 
M Pp RANC Programs, Libraries, Lantern Slides, and information 
of ail kinds, as well as speakers, furnished by the 


Presbyterian Board of Temperance, Columbia Bank Building, - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 









































Readers of the fascinating story entitled ‘‘ The Boy with 
the Lunch’”’ will be glad to learn that it is now published 
in a collection entitled 


A Voice in the Night 


By Frederick Hall. Mr. Hall has taken some of the most 
powerful and heart-revealing stories ofthe Bible, and has 
given them a new and sharply-delpad reality for the 
modern reader by. disclosing through a most sympathetic, 
imaginative gift the inward struggles of Bible men and 
women. These are thrilling pictures of human life in the 
making quite different from the ordinary, retold Bible story. 
They are prose poems of intense and compelling interest. 
A beautiful gift book. 75 cents, postpaid. Order through 
your bookseller, or direct from the publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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F YOU could take a into the 

“Canvas City” at Port in Egypt 
where the 4,000 Armenian lade who 
had their miracle escape from the de- 
vouring Turk over a year ago, are liv- 
ing, you would perhaps be interested 
most of all in the little children. The 
more than $5,000 that readers of The 
Sunday School Times have sent to this 
camp to ee save the refugees has 
practical been used for the chil- 
dren — young people,—feeding them 
and providing temporary hospitals for 
the healing of their bodies. The cover 
of the coming Thanksgiving Number of 
The Sunday School Times, to be pub- 
lished November 11, will give you a 
glimpse of these children. 


HE distinguished journalist, Dr. 

William T. Ellis, whose brilliant 
story of fascinating Constantinople is 
completed on page 634 of this issue, in 
the Thanksgiving Number will give an 
unforgetable picture of the desperate 
need and destitution of the people in our 
Lord’s own land. 


Have you ever by the ear of faith 
heard God singing for joy? Do you 
know where in the Bible it speaks of 
God as singing? What causes his song 
of joy? .“Christ’s Cause for Thanks- 
giving,” is the topic of the editorial in 
the Thanksgiving Number. When you 
read it you will realize that Christians 
will never fully know what true thanks- 
giving is until they understand what it 
is at this thanksgiving season that most 
rejoices the heart of our Lord himself. 


HE hearts of very many Belgian 

soldiers are filled with thanksgiving 
at this season because of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph C. Norton and the readers of 
The Sunday School Times who are mak- 
ing their work possible through prayer 
and money seta The editorial on “The 
Heart of the Belgian Soldier” in the 
issue of October 14 suggests what cause 
for thanksgiving the Nortons them- 
selves have in this work,, If. Mrs. Nor- 
ton were asked to write an article for 
the Thanksgiving Number, telling what 
she was most thankful for at this sea- 
son, what do you suppose she would 
write about? <A_ thanksgiving article 
from her pen will be published, although 
it was written months ago,—yet Mrs. 
Norton undoubtedly would say that the 
article fairly represents her supreme 
cause for thanksgiving. 


UNDREDS of readers of The Sun- 

day School Times give evidence of 
a great hunger for the Victorious Life, 
—doubtless there are thousands of 
others who have not written of their 
hunger. And hundreds have entered in. 
In the Thanksgiving Number the editors 
will share with the big family of readers 
the refreshing and joy that a come to 
them through the brief, striking testi- 
monies of those who voice thanksgiving 
for the riches of their life in Christ. 


OU will not want to miss this 

Thanksgiving Number, will you? 
And probably there are a number of 
7 friends who will be glad to see it. 
f you yourself are thankful for what 
the Lord brings you through The Sun- 
day School Times, will you not sit down 
now and write us names and addresses 
of several friends with whom you would 
like to share these blessings? Sample 
copies of some issue of the paper will 
be. mailed to them free of charge, though 
it may not be possible to send the 
Thanksgiving Number to all of them. 


Tre Sunpay ScnHoot Times, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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When Jim, the chi 





I am anxious to use World’s Temperance 
Sunday for the furthering of work in the 
coming State-wide ibition amendment 
campaign, and will welcome any suggestions 
along that line. (A similar desire has been 
expressed in communities looking forward 
to local and county option campaigns in the 
spring.) 

T IS none too early to lay your plans 

and begin campaign work for 1917. 
The enthusiasm. and inspiration gener- 
ated by our World’s Temperance Sun- 
day should be transmuted-into practical 
effort at once. Foim a Temperance 
Shot and Shell Column of children and 
youths, who will pledge themselves to 
answer any call for service in the ap- 
proaching campaign, whether the call 
shall come for a recitation, song, house- 
to-house visitation, personal work, or 

“whatsoever lieth nearest at hand.” 

Cannot you secure the pledge of every 
young rson in your Sunday-school 
whose first ballot will be cast in 1917, 
to consecrate it to the prohibition cause? 
I have just learned from indisputable 
authority that the liquor interests are 
employing agents to go from factory to 
factory, to billiard halls, and wherever 
young men may congregate, to secure 
their first. vote f r the continuation of 
the traffic; and it is impertant that an 
effort should be started to counteract 
their machinations. 

The winter evenings are just the time 
to start a Glee Club, so that it may be 
ready with stitring campaign songs in 
the spring. If you have a class of boys 
or girls in the early teens, form them 
into a Leaflet Brigade, and equip them 
with the set of leaflets which the Young 
People’s Co-operative Temperance Bu- 
reau, Westerville, Ohio, has prepared 
especially for campaign use. There are 
thirty leaflets in the budget—a leaflet 
for each day of the month previous to 
election day—and their distribution will 
be a valuable work in your community. 





Please suggest a program for World’s 
Temperance Sunday which may be carried 
out in five or ten minutes’ time, and which 
will give a brief review of the: drink situ- 
ation among the warring nations. 

HY not present a court-trial, with 

Alcohol as the criminal, the war- 
ring nations as the witnesses, civiliza- 
tion as the Judge, and a jury represent- 
ing Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain, Switzerland, Africa, China, 
the United States, North America, 
Latin America and the Isles of the Sea, 
Patriotism serving as the prosecuting 
attorney, and Revenue as attorney for 
the defense. 

Russia as the first witness should 
testify of her pitiful plight under 
vodka rule, and the prosperity which has 
attended prohibition. 

France will charge Alcohol with cre- 
ating the increased mortality record, 
lowered birth: rate and physical and 
mental ills that have weakened her peo- 


ple; she will also testify to the advan- | 


tages which. have already accrued from 


Your Temperance Questions Answered 


Questions on how to make the most of World’s Temperance 
Sunday, discussed by Miss Margaret Wintringer 


per, walked to the platform with his friends to 
sign the pledge, something happened that halted proceedings. It is a great 
story to tell your class or school on Temperance Sunday. This and other rich 
teaching nuggets may be found in Miss Wintringer’s answers to Temperance 
Questions, as she takes up for Times readers the work laid down by Mrs. Zillah 
Foster Stevens. Read Miss Wintringer’s personal word of greeting on page 631, 
which contains also the first of a notable series of articles that will give her first- 
hand discussion of the extraordinary temperance situation in the warring nations. 





the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of absinthe. 

Belgium (clad in mourning) should 
charge Alcohol with being the Traitor 
within the gates, which gave aid and 
comfort to the foe in her despoilmert. 

John Bull, testifying for Great 
Britain, will tell how Alcohol has re- 
tarded the mobilization of the army, 
hindered .the. manufacture of muni- 
tions, drugged the soldier, and wrecked 
British homes through the temptation 
of wives and mothers. 

Germany (helmeted) will charge 
Alcohol with frustrating her efforts 
toward preparedness, through the open 
wine cellars in the invaded territory, 
which proved the undoing of German 
soldiers. 

Italy may confirm the testimony of her 
allies, and Austria and Turkey that of 
Germany. 

The principal witnesses may be al- 
lowed one-half minute if the program 
is to be- confined to five minutes, or one 
minute if ten minutes’ time is allowed. 
Italy, Austria, and Turkey one-quarter 
of a minute each. 

The attorneys for the prosecution and 
defense one minute each, and the Judge 
should be given one minute and a half 
or two minutes to charge the jury. As 
foreman of the jury, Uncle Sam may 
deliver the verdict in half a minute. 





Will you please tell me what points should 
be emphasized in the coming World’s Tem- 
perance Lesson? 

N THE message to the Romans Paul 

has embodied the four cardinal prin- 
ciples upon which rest the duty of total 
abstincice: Self-denial for the sake of 
others; the power of example; the duty 
of the ’strong to the weak; the harmful- 
ness of moderation. Emphasize these 
four points. 

1. Self-denial for the Sake of Others. 
—Miss Agnes Weston, who has done a 
greater work for temperance among the 
British navy than any other person, 
tells of the following incident at the be- 
ginning of her public life: 

At the close of the meeting several 
people came up to sign the pledge; 
amongst others was a man, a chimney- 
sweeper, with plenty of marks of his 
profession about him; two friends were 





with him, one on each side. Without 
doubt he had been “liquoring up” to} 
stand the ceremony. 

“Our chum is going to sign the | 
pledge,” said one of his friends; “he’s | 
about sick of the drink, and he’s going | 
to give it up.; aren’t you, Jim: 

a aas,’ ’ answered Jim; “give me the: 
pen.” 

He stood for a moment balancing the 
pen in his hand, and, looking me 
straight in the face, he said in Somer- 
set dialect, “Before I zigns, I wants to 
ask this lady one question. Be you a 
teetotler, Miss?” 

This was the crucial, the leading 
question that had been hanging over 
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me ever since I had worked in the good 
cause, It was an awful moment; what 
could I do? If only the floor would 
have opened and swallowed me up. But 
no such good luck. The audience, as 
well as the man, waited for my reply. 

I had to say, “No, I am not exact 
a teetotaler, but I only take a glass .of 
wine occasionally.” 

“Right you are,” answered my tor- 
mentor; “that’s exactly what I do; I 
take a glass sometimes for the benefit 
of my health.” ‘ 

“Nonsense, Jim,” said his friends, 
“you don’t take a glass, and you don’t 
know when to stop; give it up, man. 

“Nothing of the sort,” he replied; 
“I'll do what the lady does; I shan’t 
zign,” and throwing down the pen, he 
shouldered his way out of the room. 

And then Miss Weston made up her 
mind; never again would she see her 
own example made the occasion of 
stumbling to her brother man. From 
that moment she was a total abstainer. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is the greatest argument for 
total abstinence. 

2. The Power of Example—B. Fay 
Mills, the evangelist, used to say to 
young people, “In habit-forming you 
are not only building your own. houses 
in which you are to live, but you are 
making it easier or harder for others 
to build theirs as they should.” 

3. The Duty of the Strong to the 
Weak.—The late Governor Pingree, of 
Michigan, was once asked to send a 


message to a body of temperance young 


people, and this was his message: 
“Greatness of a man’s life consists not 
in wealth nor power, but in his capa- 
city by precept and example to aid the 
weak, to lift up the helpless, and cham- 
pion the cause of those not able to help 
themselves.” 

4. Evils of Moderation —Medically 
the man who gets drunk but once a 
month for several days and is a strict 
teetotaler at intervals, undermines his 
health less than the man who “drinks 
his glass and no more,” every day. 
Moderate drinkers lack endurance; they 
have less muscular force; they more 
often make mistakes in business. Mod- 
erate drinkers are more easily carried 
off by pneumonia, epidemics, and the re- 
sults of exposure that should not nec- 
essarily shorten life; they are not long- 
lived. In thus injuring themselves, they 
lessen their usefulness in the commun- 
ity. But the greatest harm is to their 
progeny, to whom they bequeath an 
alcoholic heredity. 


Ace? 
That Malicious Neutral 


( Continued from page 631) 


political alliances. Perhaps none _ is 
more tragic than the coalition of the 
Established Church and the Trade in 
1905, when, fearing disestablishment by 
the Liberals, the Church voted with the 
liquor interests for the return of the 
Conservatives. In return for its sup- 
port the Trade demanded the passage of 
the famous Compensation Act, which 
‘made the liquor traffic invulnerable 
‘through its vested interests. 

Ten years later, the British Empire 
' paid the price! With the life of the na- 
tion perhaps dependent upon its decision, 
and when within five minutes of prohi- 
bition, Great Britain was unable to fol- 
low the heroic example of her ally, be- 
cause compensation was the pound of 
flesh—which the Shylock of the trade 
demanded, even at the possible cost of 
the life of the nation. 


CHICAGO. 











** The most perfect transiation of the 
} ve Pn in existence.’” 











Prices from 35 cents up. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 


(Authorized and edited by the American Revision Committee) 


This is the text used in the Sunday-school periodicals of | the basis for the New Internztional Graded Lesson Sys- 
all the great Denominational Publishing Houses, and.is | tem. It is the Bible used by the Adult Bible Classes and 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for free hookiet to 


- - FHOMAS NELSON & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 381A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
a talieeaeinaniieaeaeatidiaaintaeniemiemmaniien . 





BibleTeachers’ Traiming Classes. paiaarer Text 
for Colleges, Universities and Theological Seminaries. 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 12 (Rom. 14: 13 to 15 : 3) 


Have 
Catarrh? 





Is nasal breathing 
impaired? Does 

our throat get 

usky or clogg 

















will enrich and enliven the blood, 
aid nutrition and assist nature to 
check the inflammation and 
heal the sensitive membranes, 
- * Shan Alcoholic mixtures 
and insist upon SCOTT'S. 


—————_—_—_—_—————— 





Books Worth Noting 











Jeffreys’ Lectures.—A persistent and 
effective fighter of alcohol and tobacco 
is James J. Jeffreys, who has addressed 
thousands of school boys and girls 
throughout the country, and held their 
eager attention. His lecture on “The 
Secret of Efficiency,” is now in printed 


‘form, -and contains: many valuable sug- 


gestions for those who wish their tem- 
perance teaching to-be effective. - An- 
other suggestive pamphlet prepared by 
Mr. Jeffreys is a Temperance Program 
with the vigorous title, “ ‘Swat’ the 
Booze!!!” This peagran is’ prepared 
especially for usé¢‘in ‘the Sunday-school. 
‘Either pamphlet’ may’ be ordered’ from 
the author at five cents each, or at $2.50 
per 100 copies. Address James J. 
Jeffreys, Takoma’ Park, D.C." 


Tobacco Habit Easily Conquered (By 
Max MacLevy).—Twenty Dictums and 
then.a Dictum of Dictums—this is the 
prescription written by Max MacLevy, 
the expert in physical efficiency, for the 
cure of the man who is sick of the to- 
bacco . habit. Without resorting to 
drugs, get in line with nature, both 
mentally and physically, is the author’s 
advice. Simple but exceedingly valu- 
able rules of diet, exercise and bodily 
care are an important part of the sys- 
tem. 

Each ‘Dictum is elaborated into a 
brief chapter, pointed and wonderfully 
illuminating, and showing methods of 
carrying it irito effect. The author has 
a faculty for pungent utterance. When 
he addresses the man who has freed 
himself from the habit in the chapter on 
“Looking Backwards,” he says “You are 
no ronger toting a kit of bad-smelling 
tools with which to work up tobacco into 
ashes.”° And of liquor he says, “When 
King Alcohol gets into action, almost 
the first thing he does is to whistle for 
his friend Nicotine. ‘Then they act as 
irresponsible roisterers.” 

The Dictum of Dictums urges daily 
prayer to God for help, and efforts to 
save others from the folly of tobacco. 
If this prayer were made in the name of 
Christ, much of the book would need to 
be written from a somewhat different 
angle. Yet even for the man who 
knows thé miracle-workin ower of 
Christ the little book is full of valuable 
suggestions. A brief message to women, 
another to boys, and an extensive ap- 
pendix devoted to the results of scien- 
tific investigation, together with a good 
bibliography, constitute a part of the 
work, The appendix on “Tobacco the 
Destroyer,” shows that tobacco is a 
poison, that ‘the tobacco habit kills, 
causes insanity, cancer, deafness, blind- 
ness, poisons the whole system, is never 
harmless, causes heart failure and many 
other ills, reduces the efficiency, poisons 
non- users, does ‘injury at all ages. The 
evidence produced to prove these ..state- 
ments is impressive because of the scien- 





tific accuracy of the author, even though 
he himself is not a physician. (Albro 
Society, 181 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, $1.25 net.) 


Constantinople’s Fateful Day 


( Continued from page 634) 


have destroyed ancient monuments and 
architecture of immeasurable value; 
commonly breaking up priceless marbles 
to be burnt into lime. The modern 
museum of antiquities at Constantino- 
ple does not represent a mp Turkish 
discovery; these relics are the toll ex- 
acted from European and American 
archeologists. All the ancient world 
empires have their ruins within what is 
now Turkey—-a marvelous storehouse of 
historical knowledge—and the tale of 
how scholarly research has been hin- 
dered and baffled and penalized: by the 
Turkish Government is a familiar story. 
Of a piece with it is the repression of 
commercial enterprise and educational 
progress. 

Again and again, within the memory 
of the readers of these lines, there have 
been wholesale massacres of Christians 
in Turkey, instigated from Stamboul. 
The holiest places of Christian faith, 
objectives of pious pilgrimages from all 
Christendom, have run red with the 
blood of those who refused to spit or 
trample upon the cross. Jews have 
Shared with Christians the cruelty of 
the Moslems. Through long centuries 
the cry has gone up, “How long, O 
Lord! how long!” 

Now the anachronism of Turkey 
seems about to end. The event is so 
great that it staggers comprehension. 
Only the historian of decades hence can 
portray the implications and conse- 
quences of the epochal day that sees the 
sovereign crescent supplanted at Con- 
stantinople by the sovereign cross. 

It means the realization of the Cru- 
saders’ dreams. ' 

It. means opportunity in Palestine for 
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the Chosen People to return to their 
own. 

It means the lifting of Islam’s intol- 
erant hand from the holy places of the 
Christian faith. 

It means liberty for the Syrians, the 
Armenians, and all the other -oppressed 
Christians within the bounds of the 
Turkish empire. 

It means that Arabia will be brought 
under the reign of law, so.that trade and 
travel may safely be carried into the ut- 
termost depths of the land of the Queen 
of Sheba. 35 

It means that Mesopotamia, the fertile 
region once .tributary to Babylon and 
Nineveh, will be restored to its ancient 
productiveness. through the Willcocks 
irrigation scheme. 

It means—has, indeed, already meant 
—the eternal dissipation of Christen- 
dom’s dread spectre of a “holy war.” 

This, last of the three great days in 
Constantinople, dawning while we look, 
seems scarcely less important in its vast 
consequences than those two May days 
which saw the city made the capital of 
the whole world, with the cross as its 
symbol; and which, more than a thou- 
sand years later, saw the cross wrested 
from its pre-eminence, and the crescent 
put into its place. For the third day 
will witness the return of the cross— 
dear dream and desire of devout souls 
by the million. To have lived in the day 
of this accomplishment is to have stood 
on one of history’s mountain peaks. 

*  *  * 

One evening at sunset I was sailing 
from Constantinople for Athens. As 
the Austrian steamer left the harbor of 
the Golden Horn and rounded Seraglio 
Point—spot of a:thousand tragic mem- 
ories—we came into the' sea of Mar- 
mora as the sun was sinking behind the 
hills of Europe. Then I saw the city in 
all its golden glory. The noisome 
sights and sounds and smells of the 
filthy crowded streets were gone from 
my mind; only the: grandeur of the 
world’s most beautiful man-made skyline 
remained, with its peerless variety and 
combination of mass and slenderness, 
rounded domes and soaring pinnacles. 
That was one of the. high feasts of 
beauty. which make their own place in 
a traveler’s memory. 

As our ship sailed to the southwest, 
the sun sank to the horizon. Then, by 
a happy coincidence, it befell that I saw 
the dome of the Mosque of St. Sophia 
full in the eye of the setting sun—and 
the crescent above the dome glowed in 
the rosy light. v 

Now there lies deep in my breast the 
ambition to see that same dome encir- 
cled by the’ rising sun—with a golden 
cross glistening :above it. 
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